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PREFACE. 



Afteb Bpendlng three long yacations amidst the 
scenery of the Alps of Switzerknd and Sayoy^ and 
making some expeditions in parts of the country 
little known and still less described^ I was induced 
to hope that an account of such a combination of 
routes as would unite some of the more difficult 
enterprises among the, high mountains with the 
walks that are within the. reach of the less ambitious 
class of travellers^ might perhaps be useful to those 
who have not yet seen these regions^ as well as 
interesting to some who are already more or less 
acquainted with them. 

With this view I have taken the last year's journey 
for my basis^ and woven into the line such expe- 
ditions of former seasons as appeared likely to be 
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VI PREFACE. 

most interesting and most worthy of being under- 
taken. 

The materials haye been collected from a complete 
journal which I kept in 1855^ when Mr. W. Dundas 
accompanied me throughout nearly the whole of the 
journey^ and from notes taken and letters written in 
1856^ when^ with my brother and a friend, I yisited 
the valleys and mountain passes to the south and east 
of Monte Rosa, in addition to retracing my steps 
over a great deal of old ground. 

My object has been to describe, at some length, 
the grander and wilder features of the scenery^ and 
some of the most interesting and exciting of the 
expeditions which I have had the good fortune to 
make successfully ; passing over the less magnificent^ 
but more beaten, routes with only such notice as is 
necessary to preserve the continuity of the march, 
and to enable a reader to follow my course without 
difficulty. 

The surpassing grandeur of the neighbourhood of 
Zermatt and the Biffelberg, and the remembrance of 
the many happy days I have at various times spent 
there^ coupled with the fact of its being infinitely 
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less known than its great rivals Chamoniz, have 
induced me to give the greatest prominence to that 
portion of the work which relates to the constellation 
of magnificent mountains^ of which the manjr-peaked 
Monte Bosa is the chief star ; and the pleasure of 
our ascent of its Hochste Spitze^ or highest summit^ 
under remarkably favourable circumstances of wea- 
ther^ forms the culminating point of my affection for 
this part of the Pennine Alps. 

The Strahleck is probablj the grandest pass in 
the Oberland, and the day's journey necessary to 
cross it gives a good insight into the mysteries of the 
Bernese Mer de Glace; and^ though there is no 
difficulty in such passes as the Rawyl and Col de 
Checruit, I have described them carefully, in con- 
sequence of their being very little known, though 
highly worthy of the attention of travellers. 

With respect to the illustrations, that of Monte 
Kosa is from a drawing very carefully made by my 
brother on the Riffelberg; the remainder are from 
drawings based upon our sketches taken on the spot, 
and finished by the kindness of friends at home. 
They are necessarily reduced to a small scale; yet 
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such care has been bestowed npon them by Messrs. 
Day's lithographic artist, that I think I may venture 
to answer for their truthfulness. 

It was impossible in a work of this size to give a 
map of sufficiently large dimensions to be useful in 
tracing a tour through the whole country; but I 
thought it would be advantageous to have a few 
small maps of the more important districts, where, 
without such assistance, it might be difficult for 
those unacquainted with the local geography to fol- 
low the routes indicated in the text. 

They are taken in the main from the last edition 
of Keller's map, with the omission of many names of 
places unnecessary for the purposes of these pages, 

and the addition of some others and of a few routes 
not laid down in the original. 

In the map of the Oberland mountains, some 
doubt may arise as to the accuracy of calling the 
glacier on the north side of the spur, running in a 
south-easterly direction from the Schreckhom, by 
the name of the Lauteraar glacier. On this point 
Keller and Leuthold differ ; the government survey 
is not yet continued quite far enough in this direc- 
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tion to the north to settle the question beyond 
a doubt ; but, as far as we can judge from the way 
in which the surveyors have laid down the gladers 
on each side of this spur, it would appear to be their 
intention to adopt Keller's view; and, as I have 
throughout used Keller as the chief standard, com- 
paring him howeyer with Leuthold, and with Studer 
whenever practicable, I have not hesitated to adhere 
to him in this instance also. At all events, it is a 
mere question of names. There is no doubt about 
the correctness of the position of the glaciers ; and 
the route of the Strahleck Pass will, I thiuk, be 
sufficiently clear after this explanation. 

The remarks in the Appendix I submit with very 
great diffidence. I am far &om being so presump- 
tuous as to pretend to lay down rules as to what 
may or may not be properly considered an imperfect 
fluid ; my only wish has been to show that, unless 
the objectors give us some strict definitions on the 
subject, they can hardly maintain the unsoundness of 
Professor Porbes's theory, which vindicates for a 
glacier the name, as well as the analogous phe- 
nomena, of an imperfect fluid ; and I shall be truly 
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glad if these remarks may lead to further disoossion 
on the subject. 

With regard to the supposed difficulties and dan- 
gers of expeditions above the level of perpetual snow, 
the greatness of which is by some persons estimated 
as sufficient to justify the charge of fool -hardiness 
levelled against those who encounter them willingly, 
I have throughout endeavoured to make it clear 
that, with tolerable training and proper precaution, 
nothing serious need be apprehended. At the same 
time, I think it only right to say that, without 
such preparations, grave difficulties may often be 
encountered; and, considering the uncertainty of 
weather on the high mountains, nothing short of 
the experience of many years can justify amateurs 
in undertaking expeditions of this nature without 
the assistance of local guides, who, by constant 
practice, acquire an almost instinctive power of 
extricating themselves from danger. 

And if any one imagines that, because Mont 
Blanc has been very frequently ascended, the Alps 
in general are *^ done for," I would only imitate the 
example of the good cur^ of Saas, and point up to 
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scores of glaciers and lofty peaks^ untrodden by the 
foot of man, in the exploration of which much 
adventure, and probably no less valuable infor- 
mation, may yet be gleaned by those who like to 
start with " Excelsior " for their watchword. 
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CHAPTER L 

Freiburg.-— The Hollenthal.— SchaflThauaen.— ZuricL— The 
Rigi. — Lucerne. — Altdorf. — The Devil's Bridge. — Ander- 
matt. — Hospenthal. 

Eakly in August 1856, we arrived at Freiburg, in 
Breisgau, with the view of entering Switzerland by 
way of Schaffhausen. We had listened to the 
silvery chimes of Antwerp, had been made aware 
of the many odours of Cologne, studied the fearful 
legends of the Rhine castles, and seen the glories of 
a sunset from the terrace- walk of Heidelberg. Our 
next step was to be a journey through the Black 
Forest and HoUenthal, instead of continuing the 
line of railway to Basle. 
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2 FBEIBUBG CATHEDRAL. 

Though Heidelberg and Baden-Baden in one 
direction, and Basle in the other, are continually 
thronged with tourists, Freiburg is as yet happy in 
complete exemption from over-crowding and con- 
fusion. Few people seem to think of staying there, 
because there is nothing particularly fashionable in 
it, and thousands pass by without attempting to see 
anything more than a distant view of the cathedral 
spire from the window of the railway carriage. We 
only found about half-a-dozen visitors in the Zah- 
ringer Hof, the principal hotel ; and yet Freiburg 
is an exceedingly interesting place in itself, in 
addition to being the key of what may be considered 
the most satisfactory route to Switzerland. In the 
evening we enjoyed ourselves in examining the 
wonderful beauties of the cathedral. The lofty 
spire is entirely composed of open stonework, through 
the carved interstices of which the light shines from 
the further side, and the structure looks so airy, 
that it is difficult to believe the material to be stone 
and not cast iron. 

The colours of the glass in every window appeared 
to be richer and more glowing than any I had ever 
seen, and shed such a charming ^^ dim religious light " 
through the interior, that we lingered there until 
the officials began to lock up the church for the 
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night; but early in the morning we had a better 
opportunity of examining closely the perfect work- 
manship and exquisite tracery which adorn the whole 
building, and make it a marvel of art. 

After breakfast we started by the diligence to- 
wards Schaffhausen^ and were delighted to find that 
the beauty of the country we travelled over was 
even greater than we had anticipated. There being 
no regular banquette, we secured the only seats on 
the roof; and, though the heat and dust were ex- 
cessive, we felt that we had no reason to envy the 
inside passengers, who could see but little of the 
surrounding scenery. 

An ever-varying road twisted among undulating 
lofty hills covered with splendid wood from base to 
crown, where their bright green foliage contrasted 
itself with the deep blue of the sky. Sometimes 
the way led through a mere gorge, like the Via 
Mala, where vast precipitous rocks pressed closely on 
each side, out of many a cleft in which waved some 
mountain ash or dark pine, the delicious scent of the 
latter perfuming the whole air as we swept past 
almost within reach of their lower branches. Pic- 
turesque trains of timber-waggons, laden with their 
splendid stems, passed us on their way to the Khine, 
which is ever ready to receive these denizens of the 
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4 THE FALLS OF 8CHAFFHAU8EV. 

Black Forest, and float them away in huge rafts, to 
be tortured into every variety of form for the 
convenience of mankind ; and at many a charming 
comer by the side of the rushing mountain torrent, 
were saw-mills to dissect them on the spot, by means 
of very simple but effective machinery which is 
worked by water-power. 

Soon after passing the Titi See, a beautiful little 
lake something like one of those in Cumberland, we 
had a very long pull uphill, where the sides of the 
road were covered with wild fruits and flowers ; and 
looking back from the summit, we enjoyed a view 
across the lake, lying almost at our feet in the 
foreground, the beauty and charm of which could 
hardly be effaced by all the subsequent scenery of 
Switzerland. 

We did not arrive at Schaffhausen until too late 
in the evening to see the RheinfaH, though we heard 
its roar very distinctly before we came to the Hotel 
Weber ; but on the following morning we devoted 
several hours to this far-famed sisht. 

So much has been said of the falls of the fihine 
at Schaffhausen, that my first feeling, on seeing 
them, was rather one of disappointment than other- 
wise. The impression conveyed was that of a 
tremendous rapid, instead of a waterfall; but the 
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more I looked at the scene, the more aware I became 
of its grandeur. A singular contrast to this exhibi- 
tion of nature's force is now seen in the shape of a 
railway bridge — one of the triumphs of human 
ingenuity. The river is at this part very wide ; but 
close to the falls, just above where the whirling 
waters take their final rush, the railway to Basle is 
being carried across it, to dive through a tunnel 
under the very walls and gardens of the chateau 
from which the falls are seen. 

The people of Switzerland are seldom blind to the 
great advantages of water-power, and all the way 
from the town to the falls, the bank of the river is 
dotted with busy factories, both great and small ; and 
the rushing Khine does all the work of the place, 
from sawing timber, down to blowing the black- 
smiths' bellows. 

In the afternoon we found a diligence going as far 
as Winterthur, where a train was waiting to take 
us on to Zurich. From some mismanagement, there 
was a grand scene of confusion at the station, and it 
was not till after a sharp struggle, aggravated by the 
heat of the weather, that we got our luggage upon 
the roof of an omnibus, and soon found ourselves 
established at the Hdtel Baur du Lac, with our 
windows looking out upon the bright blue waters of 
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6 THE LAKE OF ZURICH. 

the Lake of Zurich^ and the distant outlines of the 
mountain land. 

When the burning glare of the day had departed, 
and the long evening shadows began to steal gently 
over the still surface of the lake, a little crowd of 
boats started from the shore with parties of bathers, 
whose merry laughter rang far across the water amid 
surrounding silence. The forest-clad hills on the 
western side grew more and more sombre, and dark- 
ness would soon embrace the lower world, but far 
away the rosy tinge still lingered on the snow-capped 
summits of the Glamisch and its brethren. This 
had been my fir^t glimpse of the mountains in 1854, 
and I always feel peculiar delight in reflecting on 
the feelings of wonder and excitement then first 
suggested to me by it. 

We spent a great part of the following day in an 
expedition to the Utliberg, the summit of which 
may be reached in less than two hours, walking or 
riding. Leaving Zurich, the path takes a westerly 
direction, gradually ascending among orchards and 
meadows to the base of a steep hill covered with 
wood and ornamented with a vast variety of wild 
flowers, which must make it a perfect garden in the 
early summer. A short scramble over the edge 
brought us to the open summit, where a house has 
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been erected for the refreshment of visitors. It 
appears to be far more frequented by Swiss than 
strangers, and, as it was Sunday afternoon, we 
found a large party of them seated at a long table 
in front of the house. Many of them appeared to 
be acquainted with each other, and, forming them* 
selves in order, sang national songs and choruses in 
capital style, several of which, being highly patriotic, 
were received with a heartfelt enthusiasm worthy of 
a free people. 

The view from this eminence is perfectly lovely, 
and, of course, far more extensive than that from 
Zurich. It conunands the whole ridge which runs 
along the western side of the lake. The left of the 
picture indndes the greater part of the lake itself, 
studded with the white sails of numberless boats^ 
the picturesque town, and the vine-clad hills be- 
yond; while on the right the eye ranges over an 
immense extent of undulating country to the great 
peaks around the Jungfrau, at a distance of about 
sixty miles. No more charming spot can be found 
for a preliminary glimpse of the wonders of the 
mountain district — the Promised Land of the pedes- 
trian in Switzerland; and no one who can spare 
time for it should avoid making the experiment. 
We had some difficulty in tearing ourselves away so 
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8 KiJSSNACHT. 

as to be in time for M. Baur's table^hSte, where we 
were fortunate enough to meet some English ac- 
quaintances. 

The next morning we left in the steamboat for 
Horgen, after carefully packing our knapsacks, and 
sending away in a portmanteau the remainder of 
our effects which had been deemed necessary for 
respectability in the cities of Germany. 

Arriving at Horgen, we shouldered our burdens, 
and set out for a short walk of three hours to Zug, 
great part of the road being among the fir-woods, 
and giving many a charming peep of the lake and 
surrounding country. It was, however, exceedingly 
hot, and, before getting over half our walk, both my 
companions, who were new to the work, declared 
that they would never more carry knapsacks unless 
the weather became cooler. Next day, however, the 
heat was, if possible, still greater as we crossed the 
lake of Zug to Imensee, and walked over to Kiiss- 
nacht. A boy carried the knapsacks refused by 
their owners, and, after depositing them in the little 
inn, we prepared to ascend the Kigi, intending to 
return to Kilssnacht in the evening. I had slept 
on the summit before ; and, glorious as is the effect 
of the sunset seen from it, the bustle and confusion 
of this elevated human hive in the height of the 
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season are so great that I had no objection to the 
proposed modification. 

The amusement of the morning scene is, howeyer, 
almost enough to compensate for the noise and 
confusion of the night. A little before sunrise the 
dreadful horn is sounded, and out rush some 150 
people in every variety of incompleteness of toilet ; 
some of them, in spite of all rules and regulations to 
the contrary, insisting on wearing their red-edged 
blankets, and stalking about the bleak summit with 
all the independence of so many New Zealand chiefs : 
some, however, lazier than the rest, hug themselves 
in the knowledge that their windows command the 
Oberland mountains, and are quite content to see 
what they can of the view without taking the trouble 
of getting out of bed for it. 

On the present occasion the number of visitors 
was small, and the animated excitement much less 
than usual. Huge dark clouds had been for some 
hours collecting over the great mountains; flashes 
of lightning, accompanied by tremendous echoing 
rolls of thunder, frightened many into the house, 
and a few heavy drops of rain completed the rout 
very eiFectually. Presently the whole of the moun- 
tains to the south and west became invisible in the 
murky storm-cloud which came rapidly towards us. 
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driving over the lofty summits like an army of 
demons maintaining a fire of artillery along the line 
of their advance. It was a remarkably grand sight 
to watch the approach of such a storm over a boand- 
less vista of mountains ; and the awful gloom of this 
side of the panorama contrasted strangely with the 
smiling beauty of all within the eastern half of the 
horizon, where the sun was still shining on the placid 
waters of the lake of Zug, and upon a thousand 
woods and valleys, all glowing with loveliness and 
unshaded by the western storm. 

The heaviest part of the clouds, however, did not 
quite reach our position, but, owing to a change of 
wind, turned off towards the Bigi Scheideck ; and as 
soon as the rain ceased we descended again to Kiiss- 
nacht. The earth had as yet been only partially 
cooled; but in the night another storm burst over 
our heads with great severity, accompanied by such 
a deluge of rain as to make dust an impossibility for 
a week to come. As usual on these occasions, the 
bells of the village church began ringing violently, 
as soon as the ringers could be brought from their 
beds; and, as the church and the inn are close 
together, the uproar was for some hours tremendous. 
At length, however, the storm growled sulkily away 
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in the distance^ and in the morning the cooling effect 
of it upon the air and ground was very perceptible. 

On arriving at Lucerne about noon, we again 
found the heat excessive; but happening to meet 
some English friends, we took them to see the famous 
rock-hewn lion sacred to the memory of the Swiss 
Guards who fell in Paris during the Great Revo- 
lution. It is a grand work, and stands in a very fine 
situation ; but the good people of Lucerne have had 
the bad taste to allow its effect to be impaired by 
the erection of a shop, immediately in front of it, for 
the sale of wooden souvenirs and all the usual variety 
of temptations for visitors with full purses. 

Thence we found a pretty walk through orchards 
at the back of the ancient wall, which brought us 
out on the bank of the swift-flowing fieuss at the 
other side of the town. Lounging on one of the 
singular old covered bridges, with the clear blue 
river rushing under our feet, we met a young Rus- 
sian physician with whom we had formerly travelled 
in Baden ; and, as he spoke English nearly as well 
as his own language, we had a long and interesting 
conversation on the effects of the late war, which he 
thought had taught his countrymen a useful lesson, — 
that they must not expect to stand any longer upon 
a footing of barbarism, but must make it their en- 
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deavour to compete with other nations in the cause 
of peace, progress, and civilization. 

In the afternoon of the next day we went on 
board the fussy little steamer that was to carry us 
down the lake to Fluelen. On the evening before, 
another thunderstorm had set all the neighbouring 
bells in motion ; and, as the picturesque outline of 
Mont Pilatus flashed in the lightning of the storm 
which raved about its hoary sides, one might imagine 
that the troubled spirit of Pontius Pilate himself 
was struggling to get free from the overpowering 
grasp which is said to hold it there in a rocky 
prison. 

Nothing, however, could be more calm and tran- 
quil than the Lake of Lucerne as we moved over its 
deep blue waters : the dark woods and noble moun- 
tains which surround it were all perfectly reflected in 
the watery mirror which rivalled even the heaven 
above in purity of colour. Turn after turn in its 
ever-winding course constantly revealed some new 
charm ; some fresh inlet bathing the feet of pine- clad 
rocks, or more distant view of a village imbedded 
in green woods and meadows, with towering hills 
stretching away beyond till terminated in summits 
of snow ; the whole forming a combination of scenery 
which, I must think, places the beauty of the Lake 
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of Laceme above thai of anj odier which I have 
seen, not even excepting the Lago Maggioie. 

Having no intention of aleepiog at that nastj little 
place, Flnelen, where the steam-boat jonmeT comes 
to an end, we walked on at once to Altd(»f , aboat two 
miles farther. In the old-fiishioDed Tilh^ where 
Cressler^s hat was scorned by WilUam Tdl, we foond 
very comfortable qm^ters in the inn, where I was 
recc^nised by the people of the boose as an <dd 
acquaintance. We stndled down towards the river 
in the evening, bat the heat was so stifling in this 
neighbourhood, enclosed as it is by lofty hiUs, that 
we were soon glad to return and shut ourselves up 
in the house. 

On returning firom our walk we found the salle i 
manger in the possession of about half a dozen boys 
of ten or twelve years old, and before I had time to 
observe their faces, I was pounced upon by several of 
them and claimed as an old friend. I at once remem- 
bered them, as they had, in the year before, walked 
over the Wengem Alp to Grindelwald with Dundas 
and myself. They were pupils of M. Miiller, who 
keeps a famous school near Berne, and during the 
summer holidays, when most of his boys go home, he 
always takes the remainder into the country for a 
pedestrian excursion. Each carried his little knap- 
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sack ; and as they went running and jumping over 
the hills and bringing M. Miiller the flowers they 
gathered, or making wreaths of rhododendrons for 
their hats, I thought I had never seen such happy^ 
independent, and, at the same time, gentlemanly 
fellows. They now gathered around me, and talked 
about what we had seen together last year, and what 
they had since been doing, and all were in active 
conversation when M. Miiller himself walked into the 
room, and I was very glad to have another evening 
with a man of high intelligence, who is completely 
acquainted with everything relating to the country. 
Some of his boys were English and one French ; and 
the fondness which they all showed for each other, as 
well as for himself, spoke volumes in favour of his 
happy management of them. 

In the morning we were obliged to part, as our 
routes lay in opposite directions : they were going to 
Lucerne, while we had ordered a carriage to take us 
along the St. Gothard road to Hospenthal. The 
horses were soon ready, and we started at a good 
pace, which was kept up pretty well till we arrived 
at Amsteg. Here we had to wait an hour; and, 
strolling out to the bridge, we were accosted by a 
steady, good-tempered fellow, who was very anxious 
to accompany us in the character of guide. I was 
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perfectly acquainted with the way to Grimsel and 
Interlaken; but two knapeacks had to be carried, 
and as he offered to do this for six francs a day, we 
agreed to take him as porter, though there was no 
need of a guide. When the horses were ready, he 
jumped up on the finont seat in a state of great delight 
and satisfaction. 

There had been a (Ste in one of the Tillages on our 
road, and for many miles we were continually passing 
groups of peasants in all their holiday finery ; pic- 
turesque as they were, however, it must be confessed 
that personal beauty formed no part of their attrac- 
tions; all the paudre de riz, and all the silks and 
crinoline of Paris would not have made more than 
two out of a hundred of the women passably good- 
looking. Our guide, Johann Zurfluhr, proved a very 
agreeable companion, and, as a great part of the road 
from Amsteg was so steep that we walked on in front 
of the carriage, we had a good deal of conversation 
with him. It became steeper than ever as we 
approached Wasen, a curious little village perched 
up at a considerable height above the valley. From 
this point a very interesting walk over the Susten 
Pass, at the foot of the magnificent Titlis, may be 
followed to Meyringen in the Hasli Thai, by those 
who wish to avoid the Furka. 
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After leaving Wasen the road becomes wilder with 
every mile^ savage rocky hills rising dose above it on 
both sides, and at length, after passing through a 
tunneled gallery, to protect it from falling avalanches, 
another turn brings the traveller to the far-famed 
Devil's Bridge. This is a single ancient arch 
thrown across the furious stream of the Beuss, just 
below a point where it rushes down among savage 
and tremendous rocks, here 'and there ornamented 
with small bushes, waving to and fro in the hurri- 
cane of wind and spray brought down with the 
water. Some sixty years ago French and Austrians 
fought for life upon this narrow bridge without even 
a parapet to save the vanquished from falling head- 
long into the torrent, a hundred feet beneath. Any- 
thing more dreadful than such a scene could hardly 
be imagined, the only advantage being that the 
shrieks of the dying must have been stifled by the 
roar of the waterfall I 

The old arch is now, however, only a relic of a by- 
gone time : a solid and handsome bridge has of late 
years been carried across the river just above the old 
one, and thousands of travellers pass without any risk 
beyond a slight damping from the wild spray which 
drives past them like a cloud. 

A little higher up the road is carried through 
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another gallery, at the end of which a startling change 
of scene breaks upon the eye : in a moment the bare 
rugged rocks have ceased, and a broad pkin of rich 
green pasture, commencing at our very feet, fills up 
the whole space to the slopes of the St Gothard 
mountains, whose snowy crests tower far on high, over 
the white buildings of Andermatt and Hospenthal. 

In 1854, I spent a week, instead of a day, in get- 
ting from Altdorf to Andermatt, by a route which is 
full of interest, and well worth following when time 
is not an object. We began by walking over the 
Klausen Pass to the baths of Stachelberg, a charming 
village in the Lint Thai, from which there is a splen- 
did view of the Todi and neighbouring mountains. 
Thence we went to Glarus and Wasen at the ex- 
tremity of the noble Lake of Wallenstadt ; a steamer 
took us to Wallenstadt, and we then walked to Sar- 
gans and Bagatz. On the way we had an oppor- 
tunity of observing what has long been a matter of 
anxious speculation among the engineering world. 
Between Ragatz and Sargans, the Rhine passes over 
a flat country, and then takes a sudden bend to the 
right. The difference of level Is so slight between 
its present course and the line of road to Wallenstadt, 
which would be its natural direction, that an exces- 
sive rising of the water would soon divert the course 

c 
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of the river, and send it to the Lake of Wallenstadt, 
destroying everything in its way, and probably sen. 
ously changing the level of the Lake of Zurich, 

We spent the next day in visiting the wonderful 
Old Baths of Pfeffers, where patients used formerly 
to be let down by a rope and stewed in a cave of hot 
water in the depths of a dark and dismal gorge, with 
scarcely a ray of daylight through the narrow open- 
ing, hundreds of feet over the bed of a rushing river. 
In these days, however, of everything-made-easy, 
the hot water of the spring is brought down through 
wooden pipes to the great Bad-Haus at Bagatz, a 
distance of about three miles, losing none of its effi- 
cacy excepting a portion of the caloric. 

On the day after, we went to Coire and Reichen- 
bach, devoting several hours to examining the former 
place, which is one of the most singular old towns to 
be seen. The principal attraction is a most curious 
old church in honour of St, Lucius, who is said to 
have been an early British saint : the pillars are 
ornamented with very grotesque, full-length figures 
instead of the quaint heads of the later Gothic archi- 
tecture, and the crypt is declared to be as old as the 
sixth century. 

Reichenbach is beautifully situated at the junction 
of the Hinter Bhein and Vorder Bhein, and is cele-r 
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brated for the residence of Louis-Philippe, when a 
youthful exile. Thence we saw the wonders of the 
Via Mala on the Splugen road, and returning to 
Reichenbach^ followed the course of the Vorder Rhein 
to Dissentis and the Ober Alp, over which we 
descended to Andermatt As we crossed the Furka 
to the Grimsel immediately afterwards, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the principal source of the 
Rhine on one day, and that of the Rhone on the 
next. What a variety of thoughts and historical 
reflections crowd upon the mind as we follow in 
imagination the course of these two mighty rivers 
from their mountain homes to the German Ocean 
and the Mediterranean I 

Our present intention was to hasten to the Ober- 
land, with the view of arriving as early as possible 
in the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa ; and so, after 
reaching Hospenthal, and enjoying our supper in that 
dirty village, which has evidently borrowed much 
from the Italian filth on the South of the pass, 
Zurfluhr was ordered to be ready for an early start 
to the Furka, and we had a capital night's rest 
preparatory to the mountains. 
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CHAP. 11. 

The Fnrka. — View of the Finsteraarhom. — Glacier of the 
Khone and the GrimseL — The Unteraar Glacier. — Falls of 
Handeck. — Reichenbach. — Rosenlaui. — Sunrise on the 
Faulbom. — Grindelwald. — The Wengern Alp. — Interlaken. 

About 7 o'clock in the morning, with perfectly fine 
weather, we started from Hospenthal, and arrived 
at the house on the Furka in a little under four 
hours. This ascent must be allowed to be one of 
the dreariest in the country, but it is atoned for 
by the view at the top of the pass, and there is 
no better route for entering the Oberland from the 
moment when this first height is attained. The 
want of variety in the scenery from Hospenthal 
has, no doubt, made the ascent wearisome to many 
of those who have tried it ; but let none be dis- 
couraged : no one can fail to be completely recom- 
pensed for his fatigue, when he sees, for the first 
time, the monarch of the Oberland, the tremendous 
Finsteraarhorn. A moment before all was dulness, 
but a step further has placed us on the summit of 
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the Furka ; and exactly in front of us, at a distance 
of only fifteen miles, this magnificent mountain lifts 
its snow-wreathed precipices into the deep blue sky. 
The inferior mountains on each side of the pass 
form a sort of frame for the picture of their dread 
lord, and close in the view so comi)Ictely, that no 
other prominent feature in the Oberland is visible 
from this point ; nothing withdraws the attention 
from the solitary grandeur of the Finsteraarhorn, and 
the dependent spurs which form the abutments 
of the central peak. This distance is about the 
same as that of Mont Bhinc when seen from the 
Buet, and appears to me, as nearly as possible, the 
Juste milieu for the observation of a mountain of 
the highest class: when seen from nearer points, 
such a mountain can scarcely be comprehended by 
the eye, while, on the other hand, beautiful as are 
the snowy summits at immense distances, it must 
be admitted that their perfection is somewhat im- 
paired by indistinctness of detail. 

Close on our right, green sloping pastures lead 
the eye up towards the snowy crest of the Galen- 
stok ; and, as we were talking to the proprietor of 
the little inn, we were informed that an English 
gentleman had ascended to its summit on the day 
before. This turned out upon inquiry to be a friend 
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of mine, and in a few minutes he walked into the 
room with his brother, to my great satisfaction. 
We talked about the Galenstok, and it appeared he 
had ascended from the house on the Furka with two 
of its domestics as guides. Nothing, however, was 
known of the route to be taken, and they had five 
hours of real hard work to reach the top. He was 
of opinion, after seeing the whole aspect of the 
mountain from above, that they might have ascended 
with much greater ease by a different route. He 
had also attempted the Finsteraarhorn a few weeks 
earlier, and arrived at a very great elevation, when, 
finding that if they proceeded further they should 
have to sleep on the bare mountain without any 
extra clothes, they were reluctantly compelled to 
return to the Aeggischhorn. He was on his way 
to make a second attempt when we saw him ; so it 
was agreed, that after our luncheon, we should all 
walk down to the foot of the Bhone glacier together, 
and there diverge in our different directions. 

With the addition of some other acquaintances, 
who were also bound for the Grimsel, we formed a 
large party as we descended the path which winds 
round the shoulder of a mountain towards the 
glacier. For the especial benefit of some of the 
party, who had never seen a glacier before, we left 
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the path aod took to the ice; and after wundcring 
amongst the crevasses a little, to admire the wonders 
of these deep blue caverns, and hear the rushing of 
waters through their subglacial channels, \vc struck 
out a course towards the opposite side, and crossed 
the glacier successfully, a little above the cave from 
which the infant Rhone takes its first bound out of 
the icy depths. Half a mile below this our routes 
diverged: my Galenstok friend and his brother 
followed the course of the Rhone through the gorge 
which leads into the open valley near Obergostelen, 
and we began to climb the flowery side of the 
Meienwand. One of our party started before the 
rest, but the heat was so great, that we found him 
quite exhausted, and lying at full length in the 
shade of a large stone. We sat down with him for 
a time, for all felt the heat exceedingly in the climb 
up this very steep hill side', and then we set out 
again together, and arrived at last near the Dead 
Man's Lake, at the foot of the Sidelhoru. Tiiis 
lonely spot, once used for an extempore burying 
place, after a sanguinary skirmish between the 
French and Austrians, is the very perfection of 
desolation: there is nothing in sight to mark the 
hand of man, except the line of weather-beaten 
wliitened posts, set up to iudicate the direction of 
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the pass in the snows of winter. Near this point 
the footpath joins the wider tracks which connects 
the Grimsel with the head of the Rhone valley: 
this has been carefully constructed, and leads with a 
tortuous course among and over the rocks, down to 
the bank of the gloomy little lake which almost 
washes gainst the walls of the Grimsel Hospice. 
We arrived a little before 4 o'clock at the end of 
our day's journey, hot enough to justify the step, 
taken by most of the party, of plunging into the 
crystal water of the snow-fed lake. 

The next afternoon we started for a walk up the 
Unteraar glacier, with the intention of, at all events, 
getting as far as the hut which is used as a sleeping 
place by most of those who cross the Strahleck Pass 
to Grindelwald. We got over the tedious collec- 
tion of stones and debris which covers the foot of the 
glacier, and had walked nearly three hours from the 
Grimsel, when, just as we were thinking of crossing 
over to the right, to climb the cliffs at the foot of the 
hut, the clouds, which had for some time assumed a 
threatening appearance, suddenly dropped, and a 
huge mass of them, driving towards us from the 
Finsteraarhorn, poured down a deluge of rain and 
hail. Fortunately, we were not far from a very 
large glacier table ; it was a huge rock balanced on 
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a pedestal of ice high enough to admit of our all 
creeping under it for ehelter. A stream of water 
had furrowed a course for itself in the ice at its base, 
and we were obliged to stand with one foot on each 
side of this, and endeavour to keep ourselves warm 
by cutting steps in the steep bank of the pedcdtal, 
so as to get a higher place for standing on, ns the 
water rose rapidly in its trench. A very cold wind 
accompanied the storm, and made our position far 
from pleasant ; and presently came a flash of light- 
ning, apparently in the middle of our little jmrty, 
with an instantaneous clap of thunder, sounding 
like a large gun fired close to our ears : the effect 
was startling; but in a few seconds our attention 
was fixed by the roaring echoes of the thunder 
against the tremendous mountains which completely 
surrounded us. This was followed by many more 
bursts, none of which, however, was so dangerously 
near ; and after waiting a long half hour in our icy 
prison, we sallied out to walk through a rain which, 
though not so heavy as before, was quite enough to 
give us a thorough soaking before our arrival at the 
Hospice. 

The Grimsel is certainly a wonderful place ; situ- 
ated at the bottom of a sort of huge crater, the sides 
of which are utterly savage mountains, composed of 
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barren rocks which cannot even support a single 
pine tree, and afford only scanty food for a herd 
of goats, it looks as if it must be completely burled 
in the winter snows. Enormous avalanches fall 
against it every spring, sometimes covering every- 
thing to the depth of thirty or forty feet ; and, in 
spite of walls four feet thick, and furnished with 
outside iron shutters, the two men who stay here 
when the voyageurs are snugly quartered in their 
distant homes can tell you that the snow sometimes 
shakes the house to its foundations. This year 
there was unusually little snow throughout the 
country ; and many places which, in 1855, I saw 
covered by immense beds of it in the month of 
August were now entirely free, and garnished with 
abundance of mountain flowers. 

Next morning the weather still continued bad^ 
but we made up our minds to go on, and make the 
best of it. Half an hour after we started the rain 
thickened unpleasantly, and we attempted to get 
shelter under a projecting rock, but being far too 
wet already to make standing at all agreeable, we 
pushed on for the Handeck, consoling ourselves 
with the reflection that from the furious rushing of 
the river Aar at our side, we should at all events see 
■'le celebrated waterfall in great perfection. Nor 
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were we disippMsted in our exj^^&iS.*:: ; :bc vaur 
was roaring down its le^ of ^5<< fec-t in a r^ci?t 
magnificent frenzr, while iLe tree? which cllr.^ :o 
iU rocky sides swaved to az>d :ro in ihe \': Iir.oe 
of the hurricane which it : rc»u^ht down with :: : 
even the stream, which fJl* i^to ihe mrtir. v.v.>- 
cade at ri^ht angles, and alwavs forms a l*;.au:iful 
feature in the scene, was now swollen in:o a raji:;; 
torrent; and the riolence of ihi* ''uicetinj if the 
waters," about fifty feet below the frail Ir'.djo 
where we stood, was fearfully jrrand. WhiU- we 
were looking at it, 'fortunately a gleam of sunshine 
came out, and instantly a beautiful rainbow was 
formed by the spray, and hung in mid air sus- 
pended over the awful gorge. 

On going into the chalet above the fall, we were 
informed that a bridge had broken down near Gut- 
tanen, and that it would be impossible to proceed 
for some time: accordingly we were kept in our 
drenched condition for an hour, when some tra- 
vellers arrived from Meyringen, and told us that 
there had been a trifling accident, but that we 
could now cross. On arriving at the spot, I was 
much inclined to suspect that the whole story was 
a ruse to make us eat and drink the more in the 
Handeck Inn, for only a few planks had been car-> 
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ried away, and though there might perhaps have 
been some difficulty with mules, the gap was cer- 
tainly not larger than a pedestrian might have 
crossed with a very slight leap. Near Guttanen 
the rain happily ceased, and we had time to walk 
ourselves tolerably dry before arriving at Reichen- 
bach, where we enjoyed a good dinner at the Hotel 
des AIpcs. 

Here we met an old friend and his brother, and 
next morning walked in company with them to 
Kosenlaui, the beau ideal of Swiss scenery, where 
we spent the middle of the day in an excursion to 
the glacier. This was more beautiful than when I 
had seen it in former years, for in the constant 
progress of the ice it had changed the form of its 
extremity and formed a vast cavern, as blue as 
the sky above, and rippled like a frozen ocean. A 
few steps cut in the rock enabled us to walk com- 
pletely under this, and feast our eyes upon one of 
the loveliest objects in creation. The glacier was 
all around divided by numberless fissures of the 
same exquisite colour, and the finest wood-straw- 
berries were growing in abundance but a few yards 
from the ice. There is no village of Rosenlaui, but 
the inn stands in a charming spot, close to the 
bank of the stream which, lower down, forms the 
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Seichenbach fall, and emboaomed in the riclicft of 
pinewoods, while the fine form of the WcUhorn 
looking down upon it completes the picture. In 
the afternoon we walked OTcr the Great Scheidvck 
to Grindelwald, stopping to pay a vi«it tu the I'p|M*r 
glacier by the way; but we were again overtaken 
by bad weather, and arrived at the hotel in ^uch 
a Btate that the landlord's wardrobe was in great 
request. 

The clouds by this time seemed to have done their 
worsts for a lovely day succeeded, which we dctenitincd 
to devote to an ascent of the Faulhorn. Kverv tret* 
and bush were still dripping with warm m«)i0turfs and 
this always proYCS the most fatiguing weather for 
mountain climbing: we arrived at the top, how- 
ever, in about four hours, and being there joined 
by an old acquaintance, we resolved to enjoy our- 
selves ; acconlingly a messenger was dei*patclicd a 
few hundred feet down the mountain to fill a tub 
with snow, in which sundry bottles of champagne 
were buried, and while dinner was preparing wc 
stretched ourselves out on the summit to admire the 
view. Beautiful undoubtedly it was, but I had eetu 
it under much more remarkable circumstances in 
1854. We had then left Grindclwald just as a thun- 
derstorm was dying away, and we hoped to find good 
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weather up above; but the rain, which had nearly 
ceased, began again, and we were struck by the 
rapidly increasing cold as we ascended. Two thirds 
of the way up were completed when the rain was 
exchanged for snow, with which the ground was 
thickly covered, and before we arrived at the top the 
snow and mist became so thick that we could not see 
one another at more than twenty yards distance, and 
it became diflScult to pick our way over the rough 
and thickly covered ground. Sliivering with cold we 
turned into bed with a double allowance of clothes, 
and slept comfortably while the wind howled round 
the lonely house, 8500 feet above the sea: when I 
awoke, the wall and the window looked equally dark, 
but in another hour I found I could just see the 
form of the latter ; so I jumped out of bed, and forced 
it open, though with some diflSculty from the frost 
and the quantities of snow heaped up against it. A 
row of huge icicles hung down from the edge of the 
roof, and anything more wintry than the whole pros- 
pect could not well be imagined ; but the sudden 
appearance of the great mountains in front was so 
startling that I felt no inclination to move towards 
bed again. The snow which had collected upon the 
window had increased the darkness, so that when I 
looked out I was surprised to find that the daylight 
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was considerable^ and that the sun would evidently 
rise before long. Only the brightes»t of the stars were 
still shining ; the sky was cloudless overhead, though 
small curling mists lay thousands of feet below us in 
the valleys, wreathed around the feet of the moun- 
tains, and adding to the splendour of their lofty 
summits. We were soon dressed and out of the 
house, watching the gradual approncli of dawn, 
thoroughly absorbed in the first near view of the 
Oberland giants, which broke upon us unexpectedly 
after the intense obscurity of the evening before. 
" Look at the Wetterhom ! " cried some one, as its 
summit gleamed with the first rose of dawn : and in 
a few moments the double crest of the Schreckhorn 
followed its example ; peak after peak seemed 
warmed with life, the Jungfrau blushed even more 
beautifully than her neighbours, and soon, from the 
Wetterhom in the East to the Wildstrubel in the 
West, a long row of fires glowed upon mighty altars, 
truly worthy of the gods. The frost was very 
severe ; our sleeping place could hardly be distin- 
guished from the snow around it, which had fallen 
to the depth of a foot during the past evening, and 
we heartily enjoyed a rough scramble down to the 
Giesbach falls, where we soon found a warm climate. 
At noon the day before at Grindelwald the ther- 
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mometer could not have stood at less than 100'^ Fahr. 
in the sun ; and in the evening, judging from the 
icicles formed, and the state of the windows, there 
must have been at least twelve degrees of frost, thus 
giving a change of 80^ during a few hours. 

On the last occasion, however, we enjoyed the 
view in all the warmth of a summer's day, and 
returned down the mountain to Grindelwald in 
time for the late table (Thdte. In the steepest 
part of this descent I felt a slight wrench in my 
left ankle, which had been severely sprained a few 
months previously, and on arriving at the hotel 
I found myself very uncomfortably lame. Half 
afraid that my walking for the season was brought 
to an untimely end, I nevertheless took the best 
remedy I knew of: tying up the foot in a towel 
soaked in cold water, I went to sleep, and on waking 
in the morning found scarcely the least trace of 
annoyance ; and by wearing for the future an elastic 
bandage, which I carried in case of need, I suffered 
no inconvenience through the remainder of our 
journey. 

After breakfast we started, in company with our 
two friends, for the Wengern Alp and Interlaken. 
A very pleasant hour was spent at the Hotel de la 
Jungfrau, as the little chdlet inn calls itself, riglit in 
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hcB of that Bplendid mountain, whose precipiccfl, 
together with those of the Monch and Eiger, have a 
sheer descent of many thousand feet into a deep gorge 
which receives all the masses of icy ruin that per- 
petually descend from the upper glaciers. This tiine» 
however^ we neither saw nor heard one of these 
avalanches, though in 1855, when Dundas and I slept 
at the same inn on the Wengern Alp, wc heard many 
a roar in the night, and early in the morning were 
startled out of bed by a crash like thunder ; on 
throwing open the window we saw a cloud of snow 
and pulverised ice, out of which seemed to fall a cas- 
cade of water over the vast precipice, bounding from 
rock to rock as it descended to the bottom of the 
gorge. On examining this, however, with a telescope, 
we could see that it was a vast stream of ice, partly 
reduced to powder and partly preserving its huge 
blocks, whose course could be traced with the glass 
from top to bottom. One of the " toppling crags of 
ice" had fallen from the upper part of the mountain, 
and left a very perceptible blue shade on the precipi- 
tous surface which it left behind. The last echo of 
its ruin had scarcely died away, when the tops of the 
Jungfrau, Monch, and Eiger were crimsoned with 
the approach of day, and seemed illuminated by the 
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spirit of hope triumphing over the abomination of 
desolation. 

We left the Wengem Alp sooner than we wished, 
for clouds were beginning to gather ominously among 
the mountains in the west, and before arriving at 
Lauterbrunnen we saw the effect of a thunderstorm 
in the direction of the Blumlis Alp ; it soon swept 
across to the Jungfrau behind us, and fortunately we 
escaped with only a few heavy drops of rain. On 
approaching Lauterbrunnen we observed that the 
Staubbach had very little water in it, which was 
owing to the scarcity of snow in the winter : 

'* And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.** 

The rest of Tennyson's charming description from the 
** Lotus Eaters" applies admirably to the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, and still more so to the Hasli Thai : 

" A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow- dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below.** 

We did not, however, linger long, but, walking 
briskly down the valley by the bank of the rushing 
Lutschine, arrived at Interlaken in about two hours ; 
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and, having now completed what may perhaps be con- 
sidered as the first act of a tour in Switzerland, 
we resolved to spend a day or two quietly in the 
great gathering-place of the voyageurs. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Passage of the Strableck from the Grimsel to Grindelwald. — 
Crossing the Glacier. — "Das ist der Mond." — Sleep in the 
Hut. — A portable Wine-cellar. — Precipitous Ascent. — 
View from the Summit. — Descent to Grindelwald by the 
Lower Glacier. 

In the month of Augast, 1855^ Dundas and I had 
agreed to cross the celebrated pass of the Strahleck 
before leaving the Oberland, if weather and circum- 
stances would permit; and accordingly we started 
from Grindelwald on the afternoon of the 19th, and 
arrived at the top of the Faulhorn, with the view of 
sleeping there, and going over the Scheideck to 
Meyringen and the Grimsel. The reason for adopt- 
ing this course was that we wished to cross the 
Strahleck towards Grindelwald, and perhaps to pass a 
day or two at the Grimsel beforehand, so as to get our 
feet a little into ice-practice for the summer. The 
passage is often effected from the Grindelwald side ; 
but the ascent must be very laborious, and the face 
must be turned away from the best part of the pros- 
pect, both in ascending and descending : besides, the 
hut over the Aar Glacier, which was used extensively 
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by the Professors Forbes and A^^aMiz, being only 
three hours' walk from the Grimsel Iloi^picc 'u a great 
advantage as a sleeping-place, and enalilcs tho?e who 
cross the Strahleck to cut off three dull hours frijm 
their chief day's work. 

We arrived at the Hospice on a )>eautiful evening, 
and before going to bed hid a conversation with the 
landlord, or rather with the head-waiter, who is the 
factotum of the establishment and a very good fellow, 
upon the plan for grossing the glaciers to (irindelwald; 
and, as his opinion was decidedly in favour of the 
fine weather lasting, we determined to see the guides 
he recommended after breakfa^^t in the morning, and 
make arrangements with them for a start in the 
evening. While supper was preparing I was greatly 
amused by seeing a grand scene enacted by a guide 
and his master for the time being, a Scotch laird who 
had been confiding to me his regret at having allowed 
himself to be inveigled from hb grouse-shooting by 
the entreaties of his wife and daughter. Happening 
to pass, I saw him violently gesticulating at the guide, 
who evidently was trying hard to make him under- 
stand something in an unknown tongue ; he called 
to me and begged me to tell him what the fellow 
wanted, as he could not understand a word of the 
language : so I undertook the task of interpreter, and 
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found that Madame was going to be carried down to 
Meyringen in a chaise^-porteur, and that the porters, 
after seeing her ladyship, declared her to be ^' embon- 
point outre mesure/' and insisted on two extra pair 
of hands. The poor laird was so disgusted already 
that I could not venture to interpret this insult fully, 
but contented myself with fighting his battle for him : 
the struggle happily ended in the defeat of his 
adversaries, who were compelled to carry Madame 
with the usual number of bearers^ while I received 
the warmest thanks of Monsieur for saving him from 
some danger, the nature of which he never fairly com- 
prehended. 

After breakfast next morning we were introduced 
to two guides named Anderegg Melchior and Johann 
Hockler, both of whom looked very promising fellows ; 
and after a short conversation, we agreed to start 
with them for the glacier hut about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Meanwhile we determined to occupy 
the first half of the day with a run over to the 
Bhone glacier, on the other side of the Grimsel pass: 
there we spent some time on the ice, and, after a 
very hot pull up the Meienwand, returned to the 
Hospice about three o'clock. Here we found our 
two guides making various preparations for the start, 
and bustling about with veils twisted round their 
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hats, which showed clearly enough that they had got 
something of an expedition in view. A good guide 
can turn his hand to a great many things, and 
Melchior soon showed a taste for cobblery by putting 
some right good hob-nails with rather pointed ends 
into the gaps made in our shoes by the last week's 
walking. In the next place, a young lad was engaged 
as porter, and sent on ahead of us towards the hut 
with a large basket on his back, in which blankets, 
proviraons, and a few knives, with a very small 
supply of crockery, had been carefully packed for the 
evening's consumption and the night's comfort. At 
last everything was reported ready, and soon after 
four o'clock we sallied forth from the Hospice ; our 
knapsacks were already on their way to Grindelwald 
vid Meyringen on the back of a stout porter, as our 
guides for the pass would have quite work enough to 
carry the provisions in addition to the axe and ropes, 
and we were rather glad not to have any extra 
weight through what is generally considered rather 
a hard day's work. At starting, Melchior carried a 
knapsack with provisions, and fastening the good 
coil of rope to its straps, he walked away, using 
instead of an ordinary baton that capital combination 
of axe and pole which is so well known at Cha- 
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monix. Hockler carried the cellar^ which consisted 
of a large tin vessel with straps attached, so that it 
could be carried on the shoulders like a knapsack^ 
and from its size I am afraid many people would 
have thought we intended to camp out for a week. 

We went rather slowly over the path among the 
rocks which leads from the Hospice to a large and 
nearly desolate plain, through which the Aar finds 
its way from the foot of the lower glacier, until, joined 
by the stream from the upper glacier, it rushes on 
towards the Handeck falL As we crossed this flat 
valley, we overtook a German gentleman who entered 
into conversation with our guides, the result of 
which was a proposition in due form, to the effect 
that the German's ambition being fired at the idea of 
our expedition, he was very desirous to accompany 
us. Finding that the guides had no objection to his 
joining the party, and that there were supplies 
enough for all, we consented ; and he then informed 
us that he had only come out with the intention of a 
few hours' walk from the Hospice, when he had the 
good fortune to meet us on our way to what he was 
sure he should thoroughly enjoy. 

We were not long in getting to the glacier; and 
after a very rough scramble up the moraine and the 
steep rocky path which leads to it, we were glad 
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enough to find ourselves upon tolerably smooth ice, 
which was not much crevassed : easy, however, as the 
walking was, the German was continually getting 
behindhand, and on crossing the moraine towards 
our sleeping-place, we had to wait some time for him, 
feeling sure he could not find his way over alone. 
Pursuing a course nearly at right angles to the 
general direction of the glacier, we arrived at the 
foot of its rocky wall, and though we could at first 
see no means of getting up this, we soon found tliat 
our guides knew the way well : we followed in their 
steps among clefts and crannies of the rocks, the 
general direction of which was tolerably perpen- 
dicular for several hundred feet, and about seven in 
the evening, we stood at the door of the hut which 
was to be our hotel for the present. Just before we 
arrived at this point, the whole party simultaneously 
came to a stand-still under the influence of a strangely 
beautiful scene. Shut in by immense mountains, the 
path from the glacier was dark enough to compel us 
to take care of our footing, and the moon had up 
to this time been hidden from us by the great ridge 
of rocky mountains which divides the upper from the 
lower glacier, when suddenly, as we continued rapidly 
ascending, she showed herself in full splendour ex- 
actly on the summit of the ridge, bathing the long 
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streaks of snow with a brilliancy which made them 
look like streams of silver, coursing down the moun- 
tain sides towards the dark depths of the glacier 
below. It was indeed a most exquisite sight; and 
all the party watched it for a few minutes in silent 
admiration, till the voice of the boy broke the utter 
stillness of the scene, and by his remark of " Das ist 
der Mondy^ reminded us that there is only one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. There was 
something so absurd in the poor fellow explaining 
that the moon was really the cause of the beauty 
before us, that both the guides and ourselves were 
obliged to have a hearty laugh at him. Soon after 
we reached the hut, the moon was once more hidden 
by a lofty peak, and then as we stood in the darkness, 
the picture became one of enchanting beauty : the 
long and gloomy glacier stretched out almost under 
our feet, and the deep shadows cast by the mountains 
in front of us, served as a splendid foil to the sur- 
passing beauty of the Finsteraarhorn and its lofty 
snows, illuminated by the moon which was now 
concealed from us. 

We were roused from a contemplative fit by 
Melchior recommending us to go into the hut ; and 
as he held out prospects of supper and rest, both of 
which we knew were valuable on the mountains, we 
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complied with his request The hut is divided into 
two comportments, one of which is devoted to the 
guides and the other to the travellcrd : there 18 also 
a yeiy small den by way of cuisine, and here the boy 
lost no time in lighting a fire, from a small stock of 
wood brought for the purpose from below. The 
trayellers' room was tolerably large, and was divided 
into two nearly equal parts by a board about a foot 
wide placed on its edge : in front of this partition, a 
table and bench constituted the furniture of a sitting- 
room, while on the other side of it a thick coating of 
hay, with the aid of the blankets, made a very good 
sleeping accommodation. Cold mutton and hot caje 
au lait with bread and cheese formed the main part 
of our supper, after which we produced the wine, 
and with the aid of a pipe passed the evening 
pleasantly enough. We rolled ourselves up in the 
blankets about nine o'clock, and should have slept 
very comfortably if human creatures had been the 
only inhabitants of the hay beds on which we were 
laid out like a row of mummies. I contrived, how- 
ever, to sleep pretty well, till the sound of the 
door-latch woke me; and looking up, I saw Mel- 
chior's dark figure in front of me : he said it was half 
past three o'clock, and time to get ready for break- 
fast; so we jumped up, and were soon engaged in 
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discussiDg more of the coffee and mutton^ in company 
with the German, who had thus far accompanied us. 

His courage, however, had by this time failed, I 
suppose ; for with very little prelude he told us he 
did not think the expedition would suit him, and he 
should therefore take the opportunity of returning 
with the porter. We made no attempts to detain 
him, and as we with our two guides turned to the 
right from the hut about five o'clock, he and the lad 
went down to the left towards the Grimsel. 

A scmmbling and precipitous path, not unlike that 
which we had ascended the previous evening, led us 
down in about a quarter of an hour to the Lauteraar 
glacier, which we at once began to cross towards the 
Finsteraarhorn. The ice is perfectly easy for walk- 
ing; just sufficiently crevassed to give good oppor- 
tunities for a jump now and then, but not so as to 
present any difficulties ; arriving at the moraine, we 
soon crossed it, and found ourselves on the XJnteraar 
glacier, where it winds round the foot of a long spur 
from the Schreckhorner, or Peaks of Terror. A 
slight frost on the surface of the glacier was the 
natural consequence of a starlight night, and made 
the footing excellent as we kept on our way, gradually 
though slowly ascending; the air was delightfully 
fresh, and presently the sun announced his presence 
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by a rosy light upon the upper part of the Finsteraar- 
kom, which, full in front of us at thid moment, 
showed its inaccessible precipices stretching from 
the summit down to the very edge of the glacier, 
through a height of about 7000 feet. About this 
port of the route we found ourselves among some 
treacherous snow on the glacier, partially and some- 
times entirely concealing the crevasses underneath ; 
and we were therefore obliged to be cautious in 
probing the snow till we got upon safer footing. As 
we rounded the end of the long spur-like ridge that 
runs southward from the Schreckhomer, the effect of 
the increasing sunlight began to be very beautiful, 
and the long sharp-edged shadows on the steep snow- 
beds of the Finsteraarhorn were very remarkable. 
A fine photograph of this scene was taken by Bisson, 
within a day or two of our crossing the pass, and 
even those who were never fortunate enough to see 
the reality, must have been struck with the repre- 
sentation in the shops of London. 

Once round this corner and our way for a long 
distance was plainly spread before us. The Fins- 
teraarhorn and its shoulder were on our left-hand ; 
the long spur which terminates in the double peak of 
the Schreckhomer was on our right ; and our course 
lay along a huge valley of pretty smooth ice, slowly 
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but steadily ascending between the two. About 
eight o'clock^ we came to a large stone quite uncon- 
sciously performing its destined journey down the 
glacier ; and resolving to treat this as a table in the 
wilderness^ we prepared at once for that second 
breakfast which is so particularly agreeable on the 
mountains. The sun being by this time pretty warm, 
we began by putting the wine-cellar down on the ice, 
and heaping snow over it, so that when we had 
finished the rest of our meal we found the liquor in 
capital order, and fit for a prince. We soon set out 
again, and the further we ascended the glacier, the 
more we found it covered with fresh snow, into which 
we sank considerably. About this time, too, we 
began to wonder where the pass could be; to all 
appearances we were taking a great deal of trouble 
to enter a complete cul de sac. On each side of us 
was an inaccessible chain, as I have described, and 
these, meeting at the further end of this glacier valley, 
seemed to shut us off from all hopes of getting to the 
Grindelwald side of the vast obstruction ; we knew, 
however, that the pass was there, and presently the 
guides pointed out the place where we were to scale 
the seeming perpendicular walls of this rocky fortress. 
Full in front of us there was a long streak of snow 
lying at an amazingly steep angle, and bounded on 
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both sides by the most unpromisiDg of rocks ; this 
was the Strahleck, the '^sunbeam corner^" as its 
name implies^ and as we approached nearer we felt the 
full force of the appellation. The snow became 
softer every minute that we advanced, for the slope 
increased rapidly, and the heat was intensely increased 
by the fact that the full force of the sun was shinmg 
on a surface so inclined towards it. At last the rope 
was produced and we advanced in line, well tied to- 
gether, to the edge of the Bergschrundy or huge cre- 
vasse that always marks the point where the upper 
part of a glacier leaves the slopes from which it takes 
its rise and derives part of its nourishment. 

Very cautiously we approached this difficulty, 
which in some respects answered to the moat sur- 
rounding a fortified place; the snow was so soft 
that we all for a few moments floundered up to the 
middle ; but by a little perseverance we worked it 
down, with feet and knees, till we got a tolerably 
firm footing at the narrowest part of the crevasse that 
we could find. The snow slope in front of us here 
projected a little, so that with the support of the 
rope from behind, Melchior at once leant forward 
and began to make a few large holes in it, using his 
fists to batten them down and make them as firm as 
possible. The heat and glare were now terrific : in 
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epite of veils^ the skin felt almoet scorchingy and the 
steep-lying snow, over which we bad to ascend, was 
80 completely dripping in this natural furnace that 
we could not help thinking that the principal danger 
consisted in the probability of the whole mass coming 
down with a run, as soon as the first man trusted his 
weight to it. However, Melchior, seeming satisfied 
with the good lodgment he had provided for his feet, 
made a sign of caution and steadiness to the rest of 
the party, and then threw himself forward upon the 
wall of snow, getting his feet into the lower, and his 
right hand into the upper, of the holes he had made, 
keeping his axe still in the left hand. It was an 
exciting moment ; but he kept his footing safely, and 
finding the snow did not give way, he moved two or 
three steps further up through the snow which rose 
above his knees ; then he turned round to us, and 
after treading down a good landing-place, he beckoned 
to me to advance ; directly I did so, however, the 
snow on our side of the crevasse gave way, and I went 
through up to my chest. Melchior had a firm hold 
of the rope, and pounding down the snow with my 
knees I soon made a better footing, and then follow- 
ing his steps over the crevasse, with the aid of a twitch 
from the rope, soon stood by his side. Dundas fol- 
lowed in the same way, and then Hockler with the 
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wine-cellar. It was a great satisfaction to find the 
snow bear us all together, and we felt the more 
confidence as we continued the ascent in single file. 
In about ten minutes we came to a place where some 
rocks encroached upon the snow, and as they seemed 
rough enough for good walkings in spite of their steep- 
nessy we floundered out of the snow towards the rights 
and had a few moments' halt on terra firmcu Up to 
this time Melchior had not spoken a word since cross- 
ing the Bergschrundy and we of course followed his 
example ; here^ however, the most dangerous part 
was over, and we enjoyed a good scramble up the 
rocks for a few minutes, when we were again obliged 
to take to the snow; continuing the same line of 
ascent, and in much the same fashion as before, we 
arrived at the summit of the Strahleck and lauded 
safely on its rocky crest. Owing to the softness of 
the snow, we had climbed in little more than twenty 
minutes what sometimes takes more than two hours, 
when the hardness of the ice requires steps to cut 
through the whole distance ; I cannot help thinking 
though, that, from the state of the snow, the danger 
was greater than in the slower method of ascent. 
The height of this steep part is, I believe, about 
500 feet, and amazingly near the perpendicular, so 
there was no small risk of the snow coming down in 
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a body on being disturbed at the bottom^ and bury- 
ing us in the crevasse. 

Arrived at the summit we set to work to enjoy the 
prospect thoroughly, while Hockler buried the wine- 
flask in the snow, and Melchior prepared to set on 
bread and mutton for dinner. Sitting with our faces 
to the south, we had the splendid peaks of the Schreck- 
homer close on our left, now not much higher than 
ourselves, and looking very much as if the ascent 
could be made, with some difficulty, from near where 
we were : straight away from beneath our feet the 
long line of the Aar glacier, radiant with the fresh 
snow over which we had travelled, extended itself 
till terminated by the peaks which divide it from the 
Oberaar glacier, while to the right arose the vast 
precipices of the Fiusteraarhom, the summit of which 
was seen to the greatest perfection, presenting, how- 
ever, a very different picture to the snowy obelisk 
which is seen from the Faulhom. A little further 
round to the right the huge side of the Eiger termi- 
nating in a knife-like edge, and part of the back of 
the Monch and Jungfrau seemed close beside us, 
completing a glorious panorama of the high sum- 
mits in the very centre of which we were sta- 
tioned. Turning round towards to north, bed after 
bed of pure snow, alternating with rocks, led steeply 
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down towards the lower glacier of Grindelwald, 
marking the general course of our descent to the 
valley, which, with its lovely verdure, afforded a 
striking contrast to the desolate and tremendous 
grandeur immediately round us. On the oUier side 
of the valley, and right over the range of which the 
Wengem Alp and Faulhorn form a part, the lake 
of Thim shone like a beautiful mirror among its hills, 
with the Niesen and Stockhorn conspicuous at its 
farther extremity ; and still further the eye wandered 
over the vast plain country to the north-west, and, 
dwelling for a moment upon the distant sheet of the 
lake of Neuchatel, lost itself in the blue mountains 
near the French frontier. 

Such was the magnificent view presented to us, 
seated quietly upon the narrow neck of this wonder- 
ful ridge, the summit of our ambition for the present. 
It was about ten o'clock; not a cloud marred the 
face of the heavens, and not a sound broke the 
solemn silence that reigned about us, except the 
occasional fall of avalanches at the back of the 
Monch or Eiger, while the air was so perfectly still 
that a lucifer was not blown out, even in this exposed 
situation. A beautiful butterfly, with most aspiring 
courage, tempted by the brilliancy of the upper 
world far above his usual haunts, fluttered over 
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ihe ridge close by us, and started off joyously to- 
wards the old Hospice of the GrimseL 

Meanwhile the wine had been deliciously iced, 
and, after the broiling which we had endured, formed 
an excellent termination to our early dinner. We 
then began to descend rapidly over long ledges of 
snow, varied with occasional scrambles down the 
rocks, and had some capital glissades^ sitting down 
one behind the other as close as we could, and each 
holding the legs of the man behind him, while our 
alpenstocks lay across our laps. One of these slides 
was a particularly long one, and over lumpy uneven 
snow, the effect of which was that the severe jolting 
broke our train in the middle, and, shouting with 
laughter, we raced down the remainder of it in two 
divisions, without sustaining any injury but the loss 
of a brandy-flask. Some more rocks succeeded, and 
then we had to cross obliquely over a wide incline of 
hard snow, almost in the state of ice ; we were not, 
however, tied together, and after getting over a great 
part of it, I took a careless step and lost my footing. 
In a moment I was flying down like a flash of light- 
ning : in vain I tried to stop myself by leaning on 
the point of my alpenstock, for the ice was hard ; I 
did not, however, lose my presence of mind, and suc- 
ceeded in steering myself a little, but on looking 
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down I saw a sea of crevasses towards which I was 
helplessly flyings and the prospect was getting very 
serious, when luckily I shot into a small crevasse 
large enough to stop me and not large enough to 
injure me ; so I soon extricated myself and climbed 
cautiously enough towards where Melchior was de- 
scending to meet me in an agony of fear for my safety* 
After getting down some steep and difficult rocks, 
where we were let down, one by one, to various narrow 
ledges with the help of the rope, we at last arrived upon 
the upper part of the Grindelwald glacier, and in 
time found ourselves once more on firm land at the top 
of the narrow path winding down to the valley, along 
the side of the glacier which it sometimes almost 
overhangs. At about half-past four o'clock we were 
once more in the Aigle Hotel, where we found the 
porter waiting with the knapsacks which he had 
brought round from the Grimsel. We had both 
enjoyed most fully the passage of the Strahleck, and 
there are few expeditions of equal importance which 
can be made at so little expense. The guides asked 
thirty francs each and a bonnemain^ which, consider- 
ing the long march they would have to return, was 
not at all too much ; in addition to this, the porter 
to the hut had six francs, and we considered that, in 
the delight of the day's adventures, we were very 
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fully repaid for all cost and trouble. The whole 
journey from the HoBpice might be easily performed 
in a long day^ but it is undoubtedly far preferable to 
sleep at the hut ; as^ in addition to the fact of three 
dull hours being cut off from the beginning of the 
main day's work, there is the inestimable advantage 
of arriving at the pass itself two hours before noon^ 
when, on a hot day, the scorching would be almost 
intolerable. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Interlaken. — EJindersteg. — The (Eschinen See. — Schwaren- 
bach. — An old Friend. — Ascent of the Great Altels. — 
Singular Glacier. — Adventure on the Summit. — Cloudy 
Weather. — The GremmL — Leukerbad. — The Ladders. 

Thebe is a good deal of truth in Albert Smith's 
description of Interlaken^ as a street full of lodging- 
houses. The crowds of people of all sorts and 
nations who resort to it during the season^ with 
the crowds of carriages starting for and coming back 
from the various excursions in the neighbourhood^ 
make it too little of a change from the busy life 
endured by most of us throughout the greater part 
of the year. Its situation, too, is low and com- 
pletely shut in by mountains, so that the atmosphere 
is somewhat enervating, and the heat very excessive. 
*Yet, after all, it is a pleasant place for a short stay ; 
everybody meets acquaintances there, and the veran- 
dahs of the hotels, with their rows of oleanders and 
bright flowers, make very agreeable places for a 
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chat in the summer evenings. Besides the excur- 
sions on the lakes of Thun and Brienz, there are 
plenty of drives for those who do not like walking 
at all^ and still more short excursions for indifferent 
pedestrians; so that it must always be a popular 
place of resort. The beautiful view of the fair 
Jungfrau^ filling up the distance between the green 
mountains on each side of the valley of Lanter- 
brunnen^ is also a great attraction ; and even those 
who do not like the trouble of penetrating nearer to 
the snowy mountains can every day enjoy seeing one 
of the finest of them at a distance. 

Those, however, who derive the highest gratifica- 
tion from the bracing air and active life which is 
only to be found in the wilder parts of the country, 
are generally glad to shake off the dust of Interlaken 
from their feet ; and I must confess that, after 
spending a day on the lake of Thun, and another in 
a climb through the woods up to the Cretin hospital, 
from which there is a really very delightful view of 
the lake of Brienz and the surrounding country, I 
was by no means sorry to find the carriage at the 
door on the morning of the third day to take us to 
Kandersteg, on our way to the Gemmi. 

The upper parts of the mountains had been 
powdered with fresh snow in the night, and, as this 
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18 always considered a sign of good weather coming, 
we looked forward with great satisfaction to the 
prospect of oar next week's campaign. 

The road is carried along the banks of the lake of 
Than as far as the Tillage of Spiez, soon after which 
it turns sharply round to the left^ and skirts the 
base of the Niesen^ after passing the end of the 
Simmenthal^ the yiew of which is quite enough to 
tempt one strongly towards its beauties. For several 
miles the Eienthal was now in front of us, with the 
triple-crowned Blumlis Alp at the head of it, pre- 
senting the same aspect as when seen from Berne, 
only, of course, on a much larger scale. A guide 
once told me a curious legend about the Blumlis 
Alp, and, though I do not remember all the details, 
I know the leading fact of it was, that the mountain 
was formerly covered with luxurious pasture, till it 
was suddenly changed into a snowy waste, to punish 
a peasant for some offence against the world of 
spirits. 

We had an early dinner at Frutigen while the 
horse rested, and, as our driver seemed to be an 
unreasonably long time about his own refreshment, 
we sent for him, but were informed that he was 
drinking schnaps at a great rate in the inn, and was 
not ready; so we ordered him out immediately ; but 
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very soon after starting it became pretty clear that 
he was not altogether sober, and somewhat disposed 
to impertinence. At a few miles beyond Frutigen 
we all got out to walk up a long hill, and he took 
the opportunity of getting into a quarrel with some 
lads by the road-side ; hoping he would get a good 
thrashing, we left him, and led the horse on to the 
top of the hill, where he was put into a trot and the 
cocker entirely abandoned ; but he caught us on the 
next hill, which was very long and steep, thoroughly 
blown, but evidently somewhat steadied. We were 
now in the Kander valley, with the fine snowy mass 
of the Great Altels in front, and were not much 
longer in arriving at Kandersteg itself. 

Here I must say something about the accommo- 
dation to be found at Kandersteg. Some travellers 
have abused it not a little, and certain remarks to be 
seen in the Livres des Etrangers at other places 
would lead anyone to believe it a den of thieves. 
Mr. Wills says it is '^ a halting-place which all who 
value a good night's rest should religiously eschew;" 
adding, however, that in 1854 he saw symptoms of 
what was apparently intended for a new hotel; 
about which, if opened, he did not wish to express 
an opinion. When I was first there in 1854 the 
inn had certainly acquired rather an unenviable 
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notorietj in yarioas ways, under the auspices of a 
somewhat disreputable old lady who had kept it for 
some time, but was then, as I was informed, under 
notioe to quit On arriving at Lcukcrbad the next 
day, I found from the head waiter of the Hotel des 
Alpes that he had made the necessary arrangements 
for opening the inn at Ejindcrstcg in time fur the 
next season ; and, accordingly, in the last two years 
I have found him established in the old house, which 
he has thoroughly set to rights, and re-christened 
by the name of the Hotel Victoria. He si)eaks 
English better than most foreigners, and takes every 
puns to make himself and his house agreeable to 
visitors. The aforesaid old lady has vowed revenge, 
and, though not heard of in 1855^ she employed her 
time most probably in preparing the sinews of war, 
for last season a new house was hastily built by 
her, and called the Hotel de I'Ours. It is only a 
ch&let inn, but, being placed very near the foot of 
the Gemmi, no doubt many people in their way 
northward were inveigled into it by the guides, 
who are regularly paid by the proprietors of new 
houses to bring travellers under their hospitable 
roofs. I believe the higher class of guides to be 
above such trickery ; but it is certain that many of 
the men whom one finds about the Oberland will 
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recommend a new hotel if there is one in the place, 
even though the walls are but half dry, for the sake 
of the half franc which they receive from the land- 
lord. Possibly the old lady of the Ours may repent 
of her ways in the new house; but, knowing her 
antecedents, I think it only fair to the landlord of 
the Victoria to say that it was he who undertook to 
whitewash the reputation of Kandersteg, and that 
he has already succeeded in changing its ancient 
state of dirt into one of cleanliness and comfort. 

After dismissing our little coachman with a lecture 
upon the disadvantages of drunkenness, we set out 
towards the beautiful little CEschinen See, and arrived 
at its edge in rather more than an hour. Mr. Wills's 
description of this lovely lake does not do it more 
than justice ; and it is to be regretted that so many 
persons cross the Gemmi without devoting a few 
hours to visiting one of the most remarkable spots 
in the whole country. It is the only lake I have 
ever seen which washes the actual base of a vast 
precipitous mountain like the Blumlis Alp, whose 
pure snowy form is completely reflected upon its 
surface, only rippled on the further side by the dash 
of streams, as they leap from the huge sides of the 
mountain right down into the mirror beneath them. 
When I saw it in August, 1855, the effect was 
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heightened by a thunderstorm in the evening : the 
dense cloud caused such darkness, that it was very 
difficult to keep our footing ; but every now and 
then^ as a flash of lightning flew through the ob* 
Bcurity, the awful form of the Blumlis Alp was 
revealed for a moment : 

** Vast images of glimmering dawn 
Are half discovered, and withdrawn." 

This year, however, we did not see the lake to any 
great advantage, as the evening was neither perfectly 
fine nor yet perfectly stormy; dull clouds hung about 
the scene, sometimes veiling a considerable part of 
it : we returned, therefore, towards Kandersteg, fall- 
ing in on our way with a peasant who lived in a 
ch&let not far above the village. I spoke to this 
man about the mountains in general, and the Altels 
in particular; whereupon he declared that he had 
been on the summit a short time ago with a Herr 
and another man, and that it might be ascended in 
seven hours from the Schwarenbach. My fancy 
was rather fired by the idea of making this ascent, 
and I took down the man's name with a view to 
future inquiries, but without any serious intentions 
in that direction at present. It was nearly dark 
when we returned to our inn, and the landlord had 
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just got our supper all ready; after which he had a 
long chat with us^ and let us into the secret of 
several little mysteries connected with the guide and 
porter system. Among other good arrangements at 
this much-abused place^ he has a kind of staff of his 
» own in the village^ ready to act as guides or porters 
at a fixed charge, which may be paid beforehand to 
the master by way of preventing any disputes after- 
wards. 

In the morning he produced one of these domes- 
tics, who was to carry two knapsacks to the top of 
the Gemmi Pass for four francs, which was certainly 
not a heavy charge. We started soon after break- 
fast, and passing by mine hostess of the Ours, we 
began the climb through a forest of pines, with quan- 
tities of ferns and flowers growing about their roots. 
At length the steep ascent came to an end, and we 
found ourselves on a wild plateau of high land with 
the Altels forming a magnificent pyramid of ice 
upon our left, and the Rinderhorn, apparently not 
much lower, a little beyond it on the same side. 
The magnificently white and unbroken glacier 
which covers the side of the Altels had often at- 
tracted my admiration before; and now, with the 
evening's conversation fresh in my mind, I could not 
help observing it with increased interest. Mr. Wills 
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says that he and Balmat looked at it with longing 
eyes^ and thought it might be practicable for an 
ascent. I thought so too^ and was rather full of 
my subject^ when we arrived at the little Schwaren- 
bach inn^ the only habitation between Kanderstcg 
and Leukerbad. It has been very prudently built 
in a sort of natural amphitheatre, the rocks behind 
protecting it in a semicircle from the northern blasts, 
while those in front rise like a lofty wall^ only open 
at the point where the road winds away to the 
Gemmi. Intending to have luncheon here^ we 
walked into the little salle a manger^ where I found 
a party of foreigners inspecting one of the closets 
filled with chamois and chalets cut out of wood, 
which are so common in Switzerland, while the 
manufacturer of them with his apron of green baize 
was showing them off for sale. At first I noticed 
the profile only of this man, but thought I knew 
something about it ; in another moment he hap- 
pened to turn his full face towards me, and whom 
should I see, in the person of this carver of graven 
images, but our old guide over the Strahleck, An- 
deregg Melchior ? I greatly disconcerted and sur- 
prised his customers, by rushing at him with a How 
d'ye do ? in German, and a hearty shake of the hand, 
which he returned with interest. We were really 
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delighted to see one another again; but after ex* 
changing a few words I told him to proceed with his 
business^ and talk to me afterwards. While we dis- 
cussed some bread and cheese^ I fancy he disposed of 
some of his carvings; and when the other people 
were gone he came up to us again. It appeared that 
he had settled in the Schwarenbach^ as he had a good 
offer of being carver in ordinary to the inn: sur- 
rounded also by a splendid mountain country, with 
which he was well acquainted, he was always ready to 
act as guide to those who might require his services 
in that capacity. I told him of my having fallen in 
with the man who said he had ascended the Altels ; 
but, upon my mentioning his name^ Melchior at once 
said that he knew all about that expedition ; he had 
seen them start and fail in their attempt after some 
hours, finding the ice too steep for them. He how- 
ever brought out his own book of certificates, one of 
which stated that he had lately made the ascent him- 
self with two Englishmen; he confirmed the other 
man's opinion that about seven hours would be the 
time of ascending, and three or four for the descent. 
He said, too, that knowing from experience I could 
take pretty good care of myself, he should be quite 
ready to go alone with me ; so in five minutes we 
arranged to start on the next morning. Both my 
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brother and B. proved very good walkers, but not 
being so enthusiastic as myself about mountain- 
cUmbing, they agreed to go on to Leukerbad, while 
I remained to sleep at Schwarenbach. 

I wished however to introduce them to the first 
grand view from the top of the Gemmi, and leaving 
my knapsack at the house, I walked on with them 
at one o'clock. We were soon on the dreary mule- 
path which runs along the side of the Daubensee, 
the dreariness of the scene around being only broken 
by the splendid appearance of the Lammem glacier 
and the snowy masses of the Wildstrubel on our 
right. Presently leaving the path, we ran up a 
rough slope of grass and mountain flowers, and then 
a single step, like the wand of a magician, changed 
the kingdom of desolation into a scene of marvellous 
beauty. All was perfectly clear and bright before 
us. Two thousand feet below was Leukerbad, of 
which we could see little beyond the roofs of the 
houses, and the winding Dala flowed shining down 
its valley, shut in on both sides with magnificent cliiFs 
from every cleft of which rose the dark pine-trees, 
looking smaller and smaller till lost in the great valley 
of the Khone, beyond which shone in the bright blue 
sky, at distances of from thirty to forty miles, the 
vast peaks of the Monte Rosa country. I felt an in* 

p 
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describable pleasure at again recognising the Weiss- 
hom, the Matterhom, and the Dent Blanche^ look- 
ing like a party of dear old friends ; and after my 
delighted companions had gone down the pass to 
Leukerbad, I lingered for nearly an hour in in- 
tense enjoyment of the scene. At last I turned and 
walked back to the Schwarenbach. 

There was no one else in the house^ so I dined 
alone^ and went out to the bench in front to have 
a pipe with Melchior^ and talk over the prospects of 
the next day. As the stars came peeping out one by 
one, I went in for a cup of coffee^ upon which the 
landlord entered into conversation with me. I do not 
know if this man is the same who was described in 
1854 as a " veritable voleur," but at all events^ he 
treated me very well, and *^ let 's speak of a man as 
we find him." He appeared to me a simple sort of 
creature, and could not even read, as I discovered in 
rather a ludicrous manner : wishing, I suppose, to en- 
tertain me, he brought down from a shelf a bundle of 
maps with a few guide-books, prefacing their intro- 
duction to the table by saying that travellers had so 
often complained of his want of a library that he had 
felt it necessary to commence one. He then opened 
a small map, which he assured me was **une belle 
carte de la Suisse," but upon looking at it I found it 
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was only a map on rather a large scale of the country 
immediately round the Gemmi. I had some diffi- 
culty in convincing him of this fact, and only suc- 
ceeded by showing him Kandersteg near the top and 
Leukerbad not far from the bottom of it, upon which 
he explained that he could not read the names, and 
looked sadly disappointed. He soon rallied, however, 
and opened another, saying with some confidence, 
^^Mais, monsieur, voiU done une belle carte du 
pays 1 " This proved unfortunately to be the map of 
European railways which had been extracted from a 
Bradshaw I I could not help laughing as I explained 
this to him ; and, when I asked him what he had 
paid for it, he replied, lifting up his hands, ^^ Ah ! 
monsieur, j^ai pay6 un franc cinquante, on m'a 
done affireusement vol^ I'' This was certainly true, as 
its legitimate value might be about twopence ; and 
if he is indeed a voleur, it is satisfactory to know 
that some one had played a successful game of dia- 
mond cut diamond ; but as I was disposed to take 
a charitable view of him, I felt really sorry that he 
should have been so grossly cheated. Soon after 
this little episode I went to bed, having arranged 
with Melchior to be called at half-past three, and 
start at half-past four o'clock in the morning. 

F 2 
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I was aroused from a good sleep by the entrance 
of Melchior with a candle, and in half an hour was 
at breakfast, while he was engaged in hammering a 
few good nails into my shoes. And here I may ob- 
serve that, though many people recommend the use 
of screws, and some condescend even to crampons^ I 
have always found a good double row of hobnails 
round the sole and heel, with a few miscellaneous 
ones in the middle, quite enough for all purposes, 
and have never tried anything else. They ought 
not to be close together under the ball of the foot, 
except at the edges, for fear of not giving good foot- 
hold upon the rocks, and if the heads are a little 
pointed, so much the better. 

At half-past four we walked out of the house, 
Melchior carrying a knapsack containing bread and 
cold meat with a couple of bottles of wine, to which 
he fastened a small coil of rope ; he had also a short- 
handled ice-axe in his leathern belt. The stars were 
shining brightly, but a few white clouds in the direc- 
tion of the Wildstrubel looked rather unsatisfactory ; 
the wind however was from the north, and we had 
great hopes of a clearance after sunrise. Meanwhile 
the Altels and Binderhorn were entirely free from 
even the slightest mist, so we saw our work well 
before us : there was the white peak which we were 
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resolved to reach^ unless the weather became so 
desperately bad as to compel our return. 

For about twenty minutes we followed the path 
towards Kandersteg, and then turned off to the rights 
scrambling as well as we could among a wild desert 
of loose stones and rocks^ and making a straight 
course for the top of the mountain. Presently we 
crossed a noisy little stream^ and found ourselves at 
the base of the Great Altels, which rises at a very 
steep inclination from this point to its summit. For 
about half an hour more we ascended over grass^ 
varied with shrubs and considerably sprinkled with 
large stones, and then found ourselves scrambling up 
loose shaly rubbish, which gave way at every step, and 
was so greatly inclined, that we were obliged to take 
a twisting course to ascend it. This was by no means 
improved a little higher up, when we came upon the 
fresh snow whicn had fallen two nights before, and 
filled up the interstices between the stones, so that 
some caution was necessary in selecting places to set 
our feet upon without running the risk of ankle- 
spraining. It was getting uncommonly cold too, 
and a sharp frost in the night had made the stones 
very slippery by freezing all that the last day's sun 
had melted of the fresh snow. 

Our course lay close to the right of a kind of wide 
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and rocky gorge, at the top of which the icy covering 
of the mountain terminates abruptly in a perpen- 
dicular edge, probably not much less than 200 feet 
high. The vertical surface of this is rent in every 
direction, and marked with large fissures in the blue 
ice at the points where from time to time masses of 
it are detached from the main glacier and dashed 
down to the bottom of the goige. We arrived at 
the edge of this tremendous parapet, and waited a 
few minutes to examine it from a perfectly safe place 
at the side, which, however, was so close that we 
could have pitched a stone into one of the icy caverns. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more completely 
realising Virgil's words, 

*^ jam, jam lapsura cadentique 
Imminet assimilis.'* 

But, threatening and awfully dangerous as it looks, 
I was informed by Melchior that it descends bodily 
only once in about a hundred years. The inclination 
of the rocky bed on which it reposes is too great to 
admit of the glacier descending by degrees into the 
warmer temperature, where gradual melting would 
compensate for the accumulations above; conse- 
quently, its extremity increases with every winter's 
snow, until the vast weight can no longer be sup- 
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ported and falls crashing down to the Talley. It is 
fortunate that such an event only happens once in a 
century^ for the effect must be like an earthquake 
for miles around the scene of devastation caused by 
it. Its last fall seems to have taken place about 
sixty years ago. I had often admired this splendid 
glacier from below^ but I can now say^ after a close 
inspection of it^ that it would be well worth anyone's 
while to ascend the mountain far enough to examine 
it, even if he were to return without climbing any 
further. 

By this time the clouds showed manifest indica- 
tions of increasing rather than dispersing ; but time 
was now an object with me, and we resolved to pro- 
ceed, come what might. We had previously put on 
our gaiters, and as the mountain was here rather 
deeply covered with fresh snow, they proved very 
useful : we mounted a long way through this, tied 
together at a distance of about three yards, and then 
finding the snowy covering thinner every moment, 
we stopped a short time to prepare for another 
style of work, and look about us a little. The 
effect of the now heavy clouds booming over the 
lesser mountains below us was very grand and sin- 
gular. As their dark forms advanced, they threw 
shadows upon the hills far blacker than I should have 
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thought possible ; and while one was thus enveloped 
in obscurity, the next was in full light and beauty, 
rejoicing in the morning sun as it shone through a 
gap in the clouds. The Binderhorn was partly 
Yeiled, which added to the grandeur of its summit, 
soaring over the cloud which rolled between us ; but 
there was a perfectly clear view of the Torrenthorn 
a few miles to the south, and many of the peaks 
rising out of the Lotschen Thai. The upper part 
of the Altels, which we had still to surmount, shut 
out the view towards the Blumlis Alp and Tschingel 
glacier, but the view was generally very fine towards 
the south, where in the distance we saw many of the 
Monte Kosa fraternity. I always carried a small 
folding-up telescope by Koss, which is certainly the 
most convenient instrument of the kind I have seen : 
these glasses possess, in their lightness and small com- 
pass, a great advantage over the heavy double opera- 
glasses, and have far greater power for clearly dis- 
tinguishing objects at long distances. When opened 
they are about two feet long, and shut up into a 
space of six inches; they only cost 21. 1 5s., but 
I and various guides have always found, on com- 
paring them with others, that is impossible to excel 
them without great power and consequent bulk. As 
a proof of the great steepness of the side of the 
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Altelsy I may mention that in^ taking off the little 
cap of this glass, I let it fall upon the snow which 
was quite soft on the surface, and, thinking that as its 
weight was so small it could not go far, I made no 
particular effort to save it ; but away it went in a 
moment, and, rolling down the unbroken sIoik: with 
an ama^ng Telocity, was out of sight in a few seconds, 
and must soon after have been precipitated over the 
parapet of ice which I have just described. Watch- 
ing its rapid descent, I could not help remarking to 
Melchior what a fate it would be for a man if he 
fairly lost his footing here : he, however, with his 
short axe in his hand, showed me how, by a powerful 
stroke with it, he could probably stop himself when 
all other hope failed, as he had secured it to his wrist 
by a strap, which would prevent him parting com- 
pany with it easily. 

We then continued our ascent, and, finding the ice 
hard and close to the surface, he had to cut steps for 
a long time ; we both, however, had excellent wind, 
and went straight up, seldom turning a yard to the 
right or to the left, I always keeping exactly two 
steps behind him, and making it a point of honour 
never to let the rope tighten, which was tied round 
my waist and his. On looking at my watch, he 
was quite astonished to find what progress we had 
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made, calling out repeatedly, '^ Gut, gut I " and 
evincing every possible sign of high satisfaction as 
he pointed down the long line of our track, and 
remarked that there were no zigzags. The weather, 
however, was not getting on so well as ourselves ; 
and presently a thick cloud, preceded by a cold 
blast of wind, came driving down upon us and pep- 
pering us with snow. There was no time to be lost, 
that was clear ; so, being resolved to get to the top, 
we pushed upwards with as much speed as a cautious 
regard to our footing would admit of: in this we 
were favoured by finding the snow soft enough for 
a while to enable us to dispense with the axe. The 
cone in front of us was rapidly becoming narrower 
as we approached the goal ; we cared nothing now 
for the cold while a few more steps were being cut 
up a small part even steeper than the rest, and then, 
with a shout, we jumped together on the highest 
point of the Great Altels. 

On looking at my watch, the time was only a 
quarter past eight ; we had reached a summit twelve 
thousand feet high in three hours and three quarters. 
The Schwarenbach is about six thousand feet ; but 
we had descended a considerable distance from that 
point before beginning the ascent of the mountain. 
The summit is a small rounded cone, with deep 
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snow upon it, wreathing towards the eastern side 
over precipices of which we could form no idea, as 
we dared not go nearer to them. A thin pole about 
ten feet high^ with an iron cross on the top, had 
been previously planted here bj Melchior himself, as 
I understood ; and, as we were both in the highest 
spirits, he climbed up this in a moment, and then 
shouted forth the Oberland war-whoop as if he 
thought anyone could possibly hear him. When he 
came down, I followed his example; but, unfortu- 
nately, I had forgotten to fasten the strap of my 
wide-awake, and a gust of wind and snow carried it 
off over the precipices towards the Gasteren Thai. 
We were still tied together for fear of accidents upon 
the narrow crest, so that, when Melchior made an 
effort to save it, he was soon brought up by his 
tether, though it passed within a foot of his hand. 
When I came down he unfastened my end of the 
rope, and, tying it to the post, wanted to go to the 
edge of the snow to see if the hat had happened to 
lodge close by ; but the place looked too fearful, and 
I insisted on pulling him back. He then wanted to 
lend me his own ; but I would not listen to such a 
proposal, and, tying up my head in a handkerchief, 
I sat down with him at the foot of the post, and 
could not help having a hearty laugh at the misad- 
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venture. As the cold was now rather severe, we 
dug holes in the snow, and buried our legs up to the 
knees in it ; then we opened the knapsack, and pre- 
pared to enjoy our feast. Melchior is a famous 
chamois-hunter, and he told me that often, when 
benighted on the mountains, he has dug a deep 
hole in the snow, and slept comfortably in it till 
morning. 

The wind was so high that the squalls passed 
quickly, and in the intervals between them we had 
many peeps of the magnificent scenery round us; 
and I was convinced that in fine weather the pan- 
orama from this mountain could scarcely be surpassed 
by any. The summit commands the whole of the 
Oberland group, as well as the Monte Bosa country 
and the Saasgrat, while to the north there is an 
exquisite view down the Kanderthal to the foot of 
the lake of Thun. All this we only saw by degrees ; 
but it is no subject of regret to be sometimes at a 
great height in cloudy weather, as the alternate 
covering and unveiling of the scenery produces an 
efiect little short of magical. 

After staying about twenty minutes on the top 
we found ourselves quite cold enough to warrant a 
descent, so we packed up the rest of our provisions 
and got into harness immediately. Some of the 
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descent over the hardest part of the ice was rather 
awkward work, and required the greatest caution in 
consequence of the excessive steepness. At such 
times Melchior went first, stepping in the holes he 
had cut in ascending, and I followed so close that 
my foot entered every step as his left it. When we 
found the snow soft enough, we took a firm hold of 
each other's hand, and went down side by side, 
taking care to keep step, and jumping firmly on our 
heels, but never allowing ourselves to get into any- 
thing like a run. Descending steep inclines is always 
much more difficult than the ascent; but in thb 
way we moved downwards very fast, Melchior from 
time to time giving vent to his favourite cry of 
" Good, good 1 " 

At last we got clear of the ice and snow, and 
found ourselves once more on the loose shale : this is 
capital stuff for descending over, and we went jump- 
ing down it at a great pace. By the time we reached 
the upper grass, rain was falling instead of snow, 
which made a good excuse for increased speed, par- 
ticularly as my head was only tied up in a handker- 
chief, from the comers of which a mixture of snow 
and water was continually dripping; and, though 
the exercise kept me perfectly warm and comfortable, 
we made the best of our way back to the inn, arriv- 
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ing there at exactly eleven o'clock^ only six hours 
and a half from the time we left it. 

The astonishment of the people at the house was 
great; as we had completed the whole journey before 
they thought we could have even reached the summit : 
the state of the weather had prevented them from 
watching us, so they knew nothing of how we were 
getting on till our sudden appearance in person. The 
great peculiarity of this mountain is that its side 
presents one continuous slope through the whole 
distance^ the average inclination beings I imagine^ 
very nearly, if not quite, 45^ though I confess I had 
no means of accurately measuring it. The variations 
are very slight indeed, and we did not meet with a 
single crevasse to turn us out of our straight course. 
Under these circumstances, if the wind and legs are 
strong enough to enable one to dispense with long 
zigzags, an ascent may be made with great rapidity ; 
and that such is the nature of the mountain may be 
pretty clearly understood by anyone who examines 
it from below with a telescope : from the summit to 
the tremendous wall at the foot of the glacier, the 
sun shines on one unbroken slope of ice and snow, 
glistening in its rays like a pyramid of polished 
silver. 

I was exceedingly delighted with the success of 
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the ascent, which was accomplished without, I believe, 
a single false step. Upon consideration, however, 
I am inclined to doubt the prudence of two men 
alone going upon such an expedition. As a general 
rule, I am decidedly of opinion that if the travellers 
are more than one, each of them being really a 
good walker and well accustomed to the mountains, 
one guide apiece is quite sufficient for any expedi* 
tion ; but I am disposed to agree with those who 
think that, for excursions in the high snowy regions, 
the party should not consist of less than three in all, — 
either a single traveller and two guides, or vice versdy 
if the two travellers have good ground for perfect 
confidence in themselves and in one another. On 
the present occasion, for instance, everything fortu- 
nately went right ; but if either of us had met with 
any disaster, such as a sprain, a bad fall, or a sudden 
attack of illness, — all of which are within the bounds 
of possibility, — the other would have had a very 
difficult and dangerous task in managing the descent 
for both : whereas, if the party consists of three, the 
chances are always two to one in favour of an 
individual misfortune being easily got over. 

After drying my hair and enjoying a pipe with a 
cup of coffee, I began to think of going over to 
Leukerbad. Melchior offered me his hat, and bor- 
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rowing another for himself, insisted on going with 
me, in spite of the rain, which was now falling fast : 
remonstrance was useless; go he would, and in- 
ye^ted a good-natured excuse about wishing to see 
his brother. Accordingly I paid my bill, with which 
I thought I had no reason to complain, and we 
started off arm in arm so as to divide the shelter of 
an umbrella between us. The squalls droye furiously 
across the path by the side of the Daubensee, but we 
had enjoyed our morning so completely, that we now 
felt quite above being disturbed by trifles : on reach- 
ing the summit of the pass, the rain ceased, and we 
were sheltered from the wind by the lofty rocks on the 
right ; there was, however, no trace of the glorious 
view which we had enjoyed the day before from the 
same place, so without stopping a moment we has- 
tened down the wonderful twists of the Gemmi, and 
arrived at the Hotel des Alpes in Leukerbad about 
two o'clock in the afternoon. 

Here I found my companions, and, after a short 
talk about the Altels, I adjourned to improve my 
toilet, which had been sadly disarranged by the 
driving rain, followed by a large deposit of mud 
from the Gemmi. With great regret I parted with 
Melchior, considering him a most excellent and trust- 
worthy fellow, one of those true and stout hearts 
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with whom it is always a pleasure to be associated ; 
it was arranged^ however, that we would, if possible, 
meet again another year, and hunt the Wildstrubel 
and its glaciers, with which he is well acquainted. 

As soon as I was tolerably fit to be seen, and 
equipped with a reserve wide-awake of my brother's, 
we made up a party of half a dozen, whom I ofi'ered 
to escort to the Ladders, about half an hour's walk 
from the hotel. We went off at once, and in due 
time arrived by a good path through the fir woods at 
this very remarkable communication between Leu- 
kerbad and the hill- village of Albinen, the inhabi- 
tants of which last only reach the rest of the world 
by going up and down a system of broad ladders, 
like those which are generally represented in old 
pictures of Jacob's dream. We climbed up the first, 
and then a few steps in the rock led to the second, 
and so on for six or seven more, some of the upper 
ladders standing on narrow ledges not wider than 
themselves, on the face of cliffs extending several 
hundred feet down to the valley beneath. We re- 
turned to the hotel in time for the evening table^ 
d*hdte, and wound up the day in a very agreeable 
manner. 
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CHAP. V. 

The Baths of Leuk. — Visp. — Effects of the Earthquake. — 
St. Nicolaus. — ^A Race. — Zermatt. — The Schwartzen See. — 
The HornlL — Magnificent View. — The Theodule and 
Gomer Glaciers. — H6tel du Riffel. — Preparations for 
Monte Rosa. 

The first occupation in the morning at Leukerbad 
is to go into the bath-room, and either undergo the 
operation of a few hours' steaming, or content one's 
self by watching the effect of it upon others. We 
preferred the latter course, and were sufficiently 
amused by observing the human contents of the four 
large tanks, disporting themselves like '^ porpoises at 
play." About fifteen or twenty men and women, 
aU in long blue bathing-dresaes, were sitting in each 
of these, up to their necks in warm water, and many 
of them were condemned to sit there for eight hours 
in the day. The ** sedet asternumque sedebit " of the 
** infelix Theseus " could hardly have been a more mi- 
serable fate ; most of the occupants were of course 
suffering from various complaints, and the wash-house 
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feeling of the atmosphere was most unpleasant. 
However, they seemed for the most part very con- 
tented with their lot ; some of the ladies amused 
themselves with arranging bouquets, while others 
worked : many of the gentlemen had coffee served 
on little floating tables, and the greatest fun seemed 
to consist in making such a storm of splashing round 
a breakfast-eater as to compel him to bestir himself 
in revenge, and thereby upset his table. One tank 
especially was the scene of a most extensive and 
severe splashing-fight, in which the combatants used 
their trays with both hands, and dashed volumes of 
water over one another, amidst uproarious shout- 
ing, all which was endured with perfect calmness 
and good humour by a couple of Frenchwomen in a 
comer of the bath. 

I should much have liked to spend the day in a 
visit to the summit of the Torrenthorn, particularly 
as I had made the attempt in 1854, when I was first 
atLeukerbad ; but I had then been so severely lamed 
in jumping over a gate M Kandersteg, that I was 
obliged to let my companions go on without me for 
the last half of the ascent, while I returned ignomi- 
niously to the hotel. However, I had climbed high 
enough to get my first view of Mont Blanc, which 
is seen on emerging from the woods upon the first 
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high pastures. My friends were highly delighted 
with the prospect from the top, which must evi- 
dently be very fine, embracing as it does the Bernese 
Oberland, the Monte Kosa country, the valley of 
the Rhone, and Mont Blanc. We were now, how- 
ever, eager to get to Zermatt, and, as the weather 
was still unsettled, we made up our minds to go at 
once to Visp. 

After breakfast we walked down the valley of the 
Dala to the miserable though picturesque town of 
Leuk, enjoying a fine view of the Khone valley from 
the heights above it. Happening here to find an 
empty car, we engaged it to take us as far as Visp, 
where we arrived early in the evening, after stop- 
ping some time at Turtmann. 

The Hotel du Soleil had somewhat recovered from 
the sad state of havoc caused by the earthquake of 
July, 1855, and the landlord had consequently re- 
turned to his normal state of good humour. A 
month after the earthquake I found the house shaken 
from top to bottom, every wall split, mortar and 
stones brought tumbling to the floors, most of the 
rooms quite uninhabitable, and the proprietor himself 
looking like Marius among the ruins of Carthage. 
This calamity appears to have ruined the town ; 
battered houses and overturned ch&lets remain as 
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they were a year ago^ from want of funds to repair 
them. Some of them have been set to rights^ and 
great efforts are being made to repair the two 
churches, which suffered grievously; the whole in- 
terior of the roof of one had fallen, crushing every- 
thing in its way; railings^ seats, organ-loft, and 
altar-steps, all had been destroyed, and the main walls 
cracked from top to bottom ; the poverty of the place 
is so great, that a very long time wiU be required to 
restore it. 

On the morning of the next day, the 28th, we 
started, with a prospect of fine weather, to walk up 
the valley of the Visp to Zermatt. A Prussian 
gentleman wished to join us, and ultimately, as we 
all got on very well together, he travelled in company 
with us for the next three weeks. The heat of the 
lower part of this valley is very considerable, and 
vines grow remarkably well; a capital white wine, 
with a delicious flavour of the Muscat grape, is made 
here, and at Stalden, about six miles from Visp, we 
only paid a franc per bottle for it. Two hours and 
a half brought us from that place to St. Nicolaus, 
which had suffered even more than Visp from the 
earthquake ; while, strange to say, Stalden, which is 
exactly between them, escaped with very slight 
injury. The front of the Hotel du Soleil, as one of 
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the two diiniDiiliTe inns 10 ciDed, had been shikea 
out of itn pUce^ sod the whole house rendered nnteo- 
•tttable in 1855, but it had now reoorered itself, and 
would have aflEorded a rerj tolerable aleeping-phMse 
if we had wanted one there. We walked on pretty 
briskly, with a magnificent view of the Breithcvn 
towerii^ over the head of the yallej immediately in 
front of us, till we came to Banda, near which we 
halted by the side of a watercourse, to admire the 
magnificent Bies glacier which clings to the huge 
side of the Wrisshom, on the oppomte side of the 
valley. I have never seen in the whole country so 
beautiful a view of a glacier without leaving the 
main track ; the side of the mountsun b so steep, and 
the road passes so close to its base, that the upper 
part of the ice seems at a most amazing height on 
looking up at it, and stretches across the deep blue 
sky in a succession of fantastic peaks and towers of 
the purest white. The foot of this glacier, like that 
of the Altelsi is subject to periodical descents en 
maaef and on such occasions^ happily at long inter- 
vals^ causes frightful destruction in the valley below. 
In 1819^ the mere wind caused by the rushing fall of 
ice and snow partially destroyed more than a hundred 
houses at Randa, and killed and injured many of the 
inhabitants. 
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A little beyond Tasch^ the next village, the sum- 
mit of the ^atterhorn comes into view, looking down 
upon the valley with inconceivable majesty. We 
had been sitting down in a cool shady place soon 
after leaving Tasch, when I saw at the distance of 
about a hundred yards a figure advancing at a very 
rapid rate, evidently that of a swift-footed Mer- 
cury sent ahead by some other travellers with orders 
to pass us and secure rooms at Zermatt, which was 
understood to be rather full. This was a good 
opportunity of enjoying the amusement of a race, so 
I jumped to my feet in a moment and walked on as 
fast as I could. I arrived at the Hotel du Mont 
Boee, and was warmly welcomed as an old friend by 
M. Seiler, who showed me our rooms, and had a chat 
with me ; after which I walked quietly back to- 
wards my companions, who were following leisurely. 
About five minutes after getting clear of the village, 
I met my antagonist stiU walking very fast, and I 
was greatly amused at the comical expression of 
vexation with which he seemed to be pondering upon 
the fact of his having been so beaten in a four-mile 
course. When I met my two companions, they told 
me that, directly after passing them at our halting- 
place, he went off running, so they were rather 
agreeably surprised to find that he had not come up 
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with me. After this^ we all walked quietly up to 
M. Seller's, where I was told that two of my former 
guides had already come to find me out, and presently 
I was shaking hands with Peter Taugwald and Aloys 
JuUen. They had both been with Dundas and me 
in many excursions in 1855, and in an attempt to 
ascend Monte Bosa, which failed in consequence of 
bad weather. We were very glad to meet again ; 
and they wished to know what was to be done this 
year. I told them I hoped to succeed in reaching 
the top of Monte Bosa, but should wait a day or 
two for the chance of getting some one to join me in 
the expedition, as my own companions had no fancy 
for such an adventure. Meanwhile, it was arranged 
that Jullen should go with us next day to the Hornli 
and Biffelberg, by a route which I had first tried in 
1854, when we found it out for ourselves. We had 
on that occasion taken a guide up to the Schwartzen 
See, and certainly understood him to say, that he 
knew a way across the glaciers, and so round to the 
Biffel ; but when we arrived at the gloomy tarn, we 
found that he had arrived at the limit of his know- 
ledge ; he could not even show us the way up the 
Homli. Under compulsion, but much against his 
will, he accompanied us while we discovered a way 
for ourselves : we had some fun with him, and pro- 
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mised to make a guide of him in time ; but though 
he seemed rather nervous about the ice at fii*st5 he 
soon got on with a little coaxing. As he carried our 
dinner on his back, we could not dispense with his 
services, though he had engaged himself, as we con- 
sidered, upon false pretences. 

It was now arranged to go next morning by this 
route again to the Biffel ; and as we intended to make 
a rather long day of it, Jullen was instructed to have 
a knapsack packed with provisions for a luncheon. 
After breakfast we started, and after crossing the 
stream, soon began to rise above the head of the 
valley : the path winds over pastures, with several 
chalets interspersed, and commands a fine view of the 
front of the great Gomer glacier, terminating below 
on the left. This glacier is now regularly advancing, 
and, from a point where we were no great distance 
above it, I could easily see, with the aid of a glass;, 
that the ground was being completely ploughed up 
in front of it ; indeed, there was no doubt that if any- 
one had had the patience to sit close by it all day, he 
would have seen a decided progress of the ice. The 
surface of the glacier, from its base to a considerable 
distance towards its source, is beautifully broken into 
fantastic pinnacles and blue caves, almost rivalling 
the Bossons at Chamonix, but not equal in exquisite 
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puntj and general whiteness. The Zmutt glacier 
was for the most part hidden by the high land upon 
our rights though it opened to the view when we ar- 
rived near the Schwartzen See. Nobody would ever 
go far to see this dismal little lake^ were it not for the 
magnificent view in every direction from its immediate 
neighbourhood ; there is^ however^ a chapel^ scarcely 
so large as a small room^ close to its brinks containing 
rough benches, so that it is to be supposed that on 
certain occasions a few peasants go there to perform 
their devotions. 

From the lake we scrambled up some rough ground 
for a few hundred feet, and presently found ourselves 
on the moraine of part of the glacier which comes 
down from the base of the Matterhorn. That as- 
tonishing peak was immediately in front of us, rising 
with unutterable grandeur into the clear sky, with 
rather more whiteness than usual spread upon its 
tremendous precipices, in consequence of the recent 
falls of fresh snow. Other mountains are renowned 
for beauties of very various kinds, but the Matter- 
horn stands alone, the wonder of wonders, " an in- 
accessible obelisk of rock not a thousand feet lower 
than Mont Blanc 1 " We moved across a very dirty 
mixture of ice, debris, and half-melted snow, towards 
the line of the Homli, and soon found a place where 
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we could scale its rocky and precipitous side. In a 
few minutes more we passed along the top of the 
ridge, and arrived at its extremity. This ridge is a 
long spur thrown forward from the base of the Mat- 
terhom towards the Gorner glacier and Riffelberg, 
and forms a most admirable position for observing 
the grandeur of the whole vicinity of Zermatt. The 
amazing mass of snow, seamed with vast crevasses, 
which comes down from the Matterhorn towards the 
Zmutt glacier is far better seen from the Hornli than 
elsewhere ; and the general view includes all the 
giant peaks and vast glaciers which make a Cyclo- 
pean amphitheatre round the Biffelberg. The white 
top of the Cima di Jazzi, and the marvellous peak of 
the Matterhorn, are nearly the opposite points in a 
rough approximation to a circle which comprises in its 
circumference at least a dozen peaks of 14,000 feet, 
and upwards, in height. 

After staying about half an hour to enjoy the view, 
we descended again to the Schwartzen See, near 
which our Prussian friend had been waiting in a 
snug corner. Thence a few minutes' walking brought 
us to the edge of the Furgge glacier ; and looking 
out for a part pretty clear of crevasses, we soon 
crossed this very easy piece of ice, and began our 
scramble across the huge rocky region which sepa* 
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rates it from the lower Theodule glacier. Our course 
was directly towards the Breithorn^ and this^ though 
quite out of the waj of the Bifielberg^ whither 
we were bounds is rendered necessary by circum- 
stances of both rock and ice. The precipices that 
rise from the Gorner glacier are utterly intractable 
until a point opposite the Breithom is reached, from 
which a descent can be made upon the Theodule 
glacier above its union with the Gorner; and even 
if this obstacle could be overcome by the most reso- 
lute scrambling^ the glacier itself would remain 
quite impassable between the Homli and the BiffeL 
Accordingly, we made the best of our way over a 
rough and undulating line of rocky country for about 
two hours, keeping as close as we could to the lower 
edge of the great desert of snow and ice which covers 
the high land between the St. Theodule pass and the 
Matterhorn. Occasionally we crossed some of its 
more advanced portions, and close to the edge of one 
of these we put up a very fine hare, the first and 
only one I have seen at so great an elevation. In 
1854 and 1865, I saw ptarmigan here, and they are 
not at all uncommon in wild rocky tracts among the 
snowy mountains. At length we reached the edge 
of this vast wilderness at the point which is arrived 
at in crossing the Theodule pass from the Biffel 
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instead of from Zermatt. Here we halted a little to 
admire the vast glacier which, descending from the 
snow-beds between the Breithom and Theodule pass, 
lay stretched out for an immense distance at several 
hundred feet below where we were standing. Be- 
tween us and the Petit Mont Cervin, it was magnifi- 
cently crevassed, the ice lying in huge white para- 
pets one above the other. The Breithom was full 
in front of us, and it was easy to see the course to be 
taken in making that ascent. The snows on its side 
towards us were too much broken to be practicable^ 
bat the way leads by the base of the Petit Mont 
Cervin, whence it winds up the end of the mountain 
which is turned towards the Yal Toumanche. A 
friend of mine arrived at the top of the Breithom by 
this way, in 1855, in only eight hours from Zermatt, 
and described the expedition as by no means diffi- 
cult or dangerous. The ascent must be well worth 
making, for the Breithom is an advanced post towards 
the south-west, and must command a beautiful view 
of the Piedmontese valleys in the direction of Aosta. 
After a short stay, we descended to the glacier by a 
somewhat precipitous path, and began to move down 
the ice in a straight line for the Biffelberg. We had 
not gone far, when, by turning a little to the right, to 
avoid a rather tangled maze of crevasses, we came to 
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a Bpot where^ in 1854^ as we were on our way to the 
Theodule pase^ we had fallen in with the remains of 
a party who must have perished^ in all probability, 
some years before. We found four or five shoes, 
such as are used by the peasantry^ and many shreds 
of common blue woollen clothes, with the corner of a 
country knapsack sticking out of the ice, but the 
greater part of it was frozen in so hard, that without 
axes it would have been a work of considerable time 
to extricate it. The bones of the unhappy owners 
were completely whitened by exposure, and were 
spread about over a space of some twenty or thirty 
feet, mixed with others which could be easily recog- 
nised as having belonged to mules or horses. One 
man must have perished in a sitting posture ; for his 
legs were covered by a thick pillar of ice which had 
formed around them, at the top of which was visible 
the place where the backbone and upper part of the 
body had in time been broken off from the lower ex- 
tremities. Guides and all looked at this melancholy 
sight in perfect silence: no one knew anything of 
the lost party, nor had our guides ever heard of their 
bones being there. What a scene of suffering must 
have been here ! The poor fellows had probably 
been overwhelmed by a snow-storm, in attempting to 
cross the Theodule pass, and died of exhaustion and 
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cold, in struggling to fight their way through it. In 
1855 I again saw these remains, but many of them 
had been carried away — as curiosities, I suppose — and 
in the next year very few were left to mark the 
scene of the catastrophe. 

The glacier is remarkably smooth and easy to walk 
upon ; the crevasses regular and well defined, and 
such as can generally be crossed with a good jump ; 
but those who do not like to trust themselves in that 
fashion, find no difficulty in picking a way amongst 
them. Once upon a time, in making this same ex- 
cursion, some of us found that a kind of steeple-chase 
over the firm ice, with crevasses to do duty as ditches^ 
was highly exhilarating sport. 

In due time we arrived at the moraine separating 
the glacier which we had been traversing from the 
Corner, and having crossed this, we had a rather more 
difficult task to find our way amongst the huge undu- 
lations of the ice at this part of the latter glacier. 
The appearance was exactly as if the ocean had 
been suddenly turned into ice just after a storm, when 
the crested breakers give way to a rounded swelL 
Wave after wave, from twenty to forty feet high, suc- 
ceeded one another in pretty regular order, separated 
from each other by shining white valleys, at the bot- 
tom of which was not unfrequently a pool of crystal 
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water in a deep blue cavity. We threaded through, 
and, sometimes over, these for about half an hour, 
and then reached the 'moraine, which afforded a 
most disagreeable footing for some time longer: 
but it is necessary to follow it, as the precipitous 
rocks in which the Riffelberg here terminates are 
inaccessible. Lower down the glacier, we came to a 
point where we could leave the moraine and scramble 
without much difficulty to the high land of the 
Riffel. Our Prussian friend, who was out of health, 
had availed himself of a mule as far as the Schwart- 
zen See in the morning, but he was by this time so 
completely exhausted, that I was obliged to support 
him all the rest of the way to the hoteL A week's 
residence, however, in that glorious air completely set 
him up again, and made him stronger than he had 
been for some months. 

We arrived at the house in about nine hours from 
the time we left Zermatt ; and, though the expedition 
might be easily accomplished in at least an hour less, 
yet it is so full of attractions at every point, that a 
little extra delay was fully made up for in gratifica- 
tion. To those who intend passing several days on 
the Kiffelberg, this is certainly to be recommended as 
the best means of arriving there : if, however, only one 
day can be spared from Zermatt, it is perhaps better to 
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go up by the regular path and proceed at once to the 
Gornergrat) which is th^ central point of the magni- 
ficent panorama. 

To the true lover of the mountains this unpretend- 
ing H6tel du Kiffel is the beau ideal of a residence* 
Surrounded by grandeur and sublimity, the travelled 
who takes up his abode there may spend many days in 
an endless variety of glacier and mountain excursions ; 
or, if he feels in an idle humour, and prefers lounging 
on the grassy slopes of the Kiffelberg, Mahomet may 
fancy that the mountains come to him without giving 
him the trouble of going to the mountains, so closely 
do they seem to approach on every side. The house 
has no pretensions to anything beyond plain comfort, 
but in the course of three visits I have always found 
every necessary requirement fully satisfied, and I have 
known at least one instance of ladies living there, 
as we did, for a week together, at the end of which 
they were greatly disappointed at being driven down 
by the necessities of time. The existence of such an 
inn upon such a lofty perch gives the neighbourhood 
of Zermatt a great advantage over that of Cha- 
monix, supposing even we admit that the scenery of 
the latter is not inferior : its situation is about 7000 
feet above the sea, and forms an excellent starting 
place for an expedition in any direction. The bracing 
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nil that plajs across the down-like plateaux of the 
Riffelberg ; the clear fresh mornings when the rising 
sun tinges the awful rocks of the Matterhom with 
the deep red hues of the Tyrian purple ; the calm 
evenings, when the vast snows of Monte Kosa repose 
*' sunset-flushed " and glorying in the " golden air " ; 
and the pleasant parties round a wood-fire in the little 
9aUe (i manger^ to talk over the various adventures 
of the past day — all combine to make a week's resi- 
dence in this lonely spot a constant source of delight. 
The season for its enjoyment is, however, very brief, 
and the land around is more or less snowed-up for 
about eight months out of the twelve. From the 
middle of June to the middle of September, however, 
a fair share of good weather may be depended upon, 
though I must confess to having spent one or two 
days there without even a momentary chance of see- 
ing anything at more than twenty or thirty yards 
from the house, till a break in the clouds about 
nightfall showed us the feeble light of the inn at 
Zerraatt like a mundane star far below us in the 
valley. 

Here then we had arrived ; and after a conversa- 
tion with M. Seiler,^the landlord, in which 1 informed 
him my great object was to make another attempt 
at ascending Monte Kosa, and that I should be very 
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glad to find a good compauion like-minded with myself^ 
we strolled out to the front of the house to enjoy the 
glories of the departing day. The sun had already 
sunk behind the Dent Blanche^ but the great peaks 
around us were still glowing with a radiance denied 
to ourselves ; the pure summits of the Lyskamm and 
the Breithorn were just tipped with a lovely rose 
colour^ and the light behind the Matterhorn made the 
outline of that awful form stand out with peculiar 
distinctness. Far below on the rights lay the long 
valley of Zermatt with the tumbling roaring course 
of the Visp reduced by distance to a twisting silvery 
thready and many a mile further still the well-known 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland rose serenely into 
the cloudless sky. Monte Kosa itself was hidden by 
the mass of the intervening Gornergrat, but my 
thoughts wandered to its summit^ and an insuperable 
desire came over me to view the world around 
from the rocky pinnacle of the Hochste Spitze. 
With two friends I had made the attempt in 1855, 
but we were driven back by a snow-storm with in- 
tolerable cold before we had accomplished half the 
journey : the only revenge we obtained in the course 
of that day was a climb straight up the Gorner 
glacier to the Gornergrat, instead of following the 
long inclined path ; we emerged on the crest of the 
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Gomergrat exactly at its highest point, and close to a 
party who had come up from the Riffelberg by the 
regular route. They were just seating themselves 
comfortably to enjoy the view, when they were sud- 
denly startled at our appearance rising one after 
the other above the very steep parapet which ex- 
tended from their feet to the glacier about two thou- 
sand feet below. After this the weather did not 
mend sufficiently to justify us in another attempt at 
the mountain, and we left Zermatt with a promise 
on my part to Taugwald, that if possible I would 
return the next year. Now therefore the time was 
come for the fulfilment of the implied part of my en- 
gagement : and while I was occupied in still watch- 
ing the last light of day and meditating upon future 
possibilities, I was glad to find two young English- 
men had arrived from Macugnaga, having success- 
fully passed the diflSoulties of the Weiss Thor. 

We soon got into conversation together, and I 
found that they were as anxious as myself to make 
the ascent of Monte Kosa ; but as they had just had 
rather a hard day's work, both they and their guides 
seemed disposed for a rest before making the attempt, 
and offered to start on Monday, after returning to 
the Riffelberg on Sunday. This being agreed upon, 
they started on their way down to 21ermatt ; but after 
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a disappearance of very few minutes they returned, 
saying the weather was so fine that it was a pity to lose 
such a good chance; in short, they and their guides were 
ready to make the attempt the very next morning. 
This was pleasant news to me, and we soon set about 
making the needful arrangements. My chief guide, 
Peter Taugwald, was down at Zermatt, but I knew 
there would be plenty of time for him to come up 
before eleven o'clock at night, and in consequence of 
my former promise, I was determined not to go with- 
out him. My intended companions, Mr. R. Walters 
and Mr. C. Blomfield, had with them two capital 
guides in Johann and Stephan zum Taugwald, of 
Macugnaga. JuUen was also on the spot, and a very 
promising-looking young fellow named Peter Behren ; 
and while a messenger was sent down for Peter 
Taugwald, we proceeded to hold a council of war in 
front of the inn. The Zum Taugwalds wanted us to 
take six guides and a porter: but this I firmly re- 
sisted as utterly unreasonable and not to be thought 
of; and, after an animated discussion, in which they 
contended for seven men, whilst I continued to declare 
that, on the occasion of our former attempt, Taug- 
wald had said three guides were enough for three men, 
and that we had only started with three accordingly, 
the matter at issue was at last settled by a 
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promise, to the effect that we should take five guides 
and no porters ; viz., Peter Taugwald, the two Zum 
Taugwalds, Peter Behren^ and Aloys JuUen. I 
considered it highly important to resist the aggressive 
spirit of encroachment displayed in this matter : with 
all their good qualities, the Swiss have quite as sharp 
an eye for francs as most people ; and if travellers 
are willing always to consent without a struggle to 
the terms proposed by guides, they may find them- 
selves in the end subjected to the extortions of Cha- 
monix. 

This grand difficulty having been settled, we at- 
tended to M. Seller's repeated assurance that dinner 
was getting cold, and repaired to the salle h manger, 
where we spent a pleasant evening in talking over our 
prospects for the morrow : the next thing was to give 
the guides proper instructions for laying in supplies^ 
and then we turned into bed rather earlier than 
usual. 
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CHAP. VI. 

An early Start. — A German Volunteer. — The first Rocks. — 
" Look at Mont Blanc ! "—The Old Route.— Severe Cold.— 
A Difficult Crest. — Halt among the Rocks. — The last 
Obstacle. — Astonbhing View from the Summit. — A Trilling 
Accident. — Return to the Rifiel. 

It is very difficult to free the mind from all excite- 
ment on the evening before a grand expedition^ and 
I had slept but very little when a tap at my door an- 
nounced the presence of JuUen^ who informed me 
it was half-past two o'clock^ and left me about an 
inch of candle^ which seems to be the customary 
allowance on these occasions^ to insure getting up 
quickly. His brown face looked as good-humoured 
as usual^ and yet for a moment I detested him as 
much as if he had been a gaoler come to lead me out 
for execution. . This laziness, however, only lasted a 
few seconds, and I was soon dressed and down among 
the guides, who were bustling about in the passage, 
packing provisions, and making every preparation 
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for the start. Nothing could be better than the 
weather; the whole sky was blazing with stars^ 
larger and brighter than they appear through the 
dense atmosphere breathed by inhabitants of the 
lower parts of the earth. They seemed actually sus- 
pended from the dark vault of heaven, and their 
gentle light shed a fairy-like gleam over the snow- 
fields around the foot of the Matterhom^ which raised 
its stupendous pinnacle on high^ penetrating to the 
heart of the Great Bear, and crowning itself with a 
diadem of his magnificent stars. Not a sound dis- 
turbed the deep tranquillity of the night, except the 
distant roar of streams which rush from the high 
plateau of the St. Theodule glacier, and fall head- 
long over precipitous rocks till they lose themselves 
in the mazes of the Gorner glacier. The breeze 
that played over the Riffelberg was scarcely percep- 
tible, and all conspired to assure us of success in our 
undertaking. 

After speaking a little to the guides, and inquiring 
if all was ready, I remounted to the salle a manger , 
and joined my companions, who were sitting down to 
hot toast and coffee by way of something comfortable 
to start upon. To my great surprise, I found with 
them a German gentleman whom we had observed 
in the house on the day before ; he was now intro- 
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duced to me as one who wished to accompany us to 
Monte Bosa^ and as it appeared that he had a guide 
of his own, no objection to his joining the party was 
raised by our guides. We saluted one another, and 
he smiled most amiably^ nodding his head with great 
vehemence to express his willingness to go through 
any amount of danger and suffering, no doubt; 
warned, however, by past experience, I had my own 
suspicions; the bare idea of a German attempting 
such an expedition was surprising enough, and I 
could not help feeling pretty sure that he would 
never reach the summit. 

Time advanced, and the guides sent a message to 
say that everything was now ready; so down we 
went, and after a final look round, to see that nothing 
essential to success was left behind^ our caravan of 
ten men started about twenty minutes to four o'clock, 
and began to move along the turfy path towards the 
Gomergrat, rising gently but steadily for about half 
an hour from the Kiffel hotel ; and, then turning 
sharply to the left, we followed a narrow track along 
the face of the exceedingly steep and lofty ridge 
which rises from the Gorner glacier till it culminates 
in the crest of the Gornergrat and Hochthaligrat* 
Never more than a foot wide, and sometimes consist- 
ing of mere notches in the solid rock, the path re* 
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qnires some caution in the darkness of the early 
morning, and would certainly be regarded with great 
suspicion by anyone who might find himself upon it 
for the first time under such circumstances ; for if he 
were tripped up by a stone, he would probably have 
a roll down to the great glacier, about a thousand 
feet below. This continued for half an hour longer, 
during which our course descended gradually, till it 
met the glacier at a point where its side could be 
climbed up with greater ease than lower down. It 
is always, however, a matter of some diflSculty for 
novices to scramble up a place of this kind. The 
edge of the glacier was rounded down towards us in 
an arch, and the early morning frost made the ice 
very slippery ; the only way was to select with the 
eye the roughest part to be found, and then make a 
regular rush up it, never stopping long enough to 
make the balance of the body a matter of difficulty, 
or to give the foot time to slip. I believe our unfor- 
tunate German friend was not so well provided with 
nails in his shoes as he might have been ; at all events, 
when I halted on the more level part of the glacier, 
and looked round to see how the others would come 
up, I saw him throwing his arms and legs about in 
the most reckless fashion, until he was successfully 
dragged up by the main force of his guide. Peter 
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Taugwald's notions of him were, of course, not mnch 
higher after this display ; and when, about a quarter 
of an hour later, I pointed out to him the poor 
fellow vainly labouring to keep up with us, but 
already far behind, he replied with his peculiar 
chuckling laugh, accompanied by the most mis- 
chievous of winks, ** Platz genug fiir ihn darunter ! " 
('* There is plenty of room for him down below ! ^) 
Leaving him to his fate, we pushed along at a good 
pace over the glacier, which is at this part very easy 
to cross, being tolerably level, with few crevasses too 
wide for a practicable jump. 

Meanwhile, the stars had been growing fainter and 
fainter, and the first streaks of light began to rise 
higher in the heavens, until, about half-past five, on 
happening to turn round, I called out to the others 
to look at the Matterhorn behind us, just touched by 
the rosy-fingered morning, and looking like a huge 
pyramid of beautiful fire rising out of the barren 
ocean of ice and rock around it. The suddenness of 
this glorious spectacle rooted us to the spot with ad- 
miration, and while we were yet watching it, the 
Breithom on one side and the Dent Blanche on the 
other were illuminated by the same radiant glow. 
The intervening mass of Monte Kosa made it neces- 
sary for us to climb many hours before we could hope 
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to see the sun himself) but the whole air soon grew 
wanner after the splendid birth of day. As we 
advanced) the mountain was full in front of us^ and 
afforded abundant food for contemplation on the prob- 
able chances of success in our ascent. Difficult enough 
we knew it was^ and I remembered that, in the sum- 
mer of 1854, when Jean Tairraz by ray side exa- 
mined it carefully through a telescope, he shook his 
head as he folded up the glass, and pronounced the 
premature verdict of, " Non, Monsieur, c'est impos- 
sible; personne n'y montera pas I" Since then we 
knew the highest point had been several times 
reached, though many aspirants had returned dis- 
comfited, and all agreed in speaking of the last part 
of the ascent as excessively laborious. Then I 
thought of our own failure in the year before, by 
reason of a sudden change of the weather ; but now 
the aspect of affairs was most promising ; we were in 
capital condition, and felt confident of full success. 

The next time I looked over my shoulder, I saw 
our German friend coming along at a fast pace, and 
smiling most benignantly as he came up with us : he 
then pointed to his feet with an air of triumph, and 
showed us a pair of crampons that either he or his 
guide had discovered in their traps, by the help of 
which instruments he had made up his lee-way. He 
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was dressed in black, and as he took long^ but some- 
what waddling strides on these patten*like devices^ 
he looked aboat as graceful as a black swan trying to 
get out of the way of the performances of the Skating 
Club. We were now nearly at the end of the first 
stage of our journey^ and at six o'clock had crossed 
the glacier to the lower rocks at the base of Monte 
Bosa, at a place called Auf der Platte; where^ 
before setting about the harder part of our work^ we 
halted for a short time, and had some cold meat and 
wine by way of a second breakfast. 

The rocks composing this lower group are very 
large and generally rather smooth slabs, which makes 
it a matter of difficulty to walk upon them ; so we 
advanced up a gully or hollow filled with snow 
which intersects the group, and affords extremely 
good walking, though at a considerable incline; 
emerging from this we began to mount up a long 
bed of firm snow quite free from crevasses, and crisp 
with the morning frost ; and at this point I observed 
on our left the only chamois seen in the course of the 
day ; he was fully 400 yards from us, but even then 
did not seem quite satisfied with our appearance 
until he had cantered up the snow for some distance^ 
and succeeded in establishing himself upon the top of 
some precipitous rocks whither none but a verr 
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bold hunter would have yentured to follow him. 
Soon after this the snow became much more steeply 
inclined, and so much broken that we were obliged to 
exercise some caution in picking a safe way through 
the numerous old crevasses, many of which were 
partly filled with fresh snow : and after passing to 
the right of the first two large groups of rocks, we 
turned to the left above them, and continued our 
course along a vast plain, which may perhaps be 
called the Grand Plateau of Monte Rosa, in a nearly 
northerly direction without ascending much for a 
oonsiderable time, till, bending round again to the 
right to avoid a most dangerous and crevassed part 
of the snow, we commenced a long and steep climb 
which lasted for another hour or more. 

Here the snow in front presented a tremendously 
precipitous wall from which the fresh blocks were 
evidently in the habit of falling constantly. Our 
direct course being thus stopped by an impassable 
barrier, we once more moved to the left, the route 
passing between enormous blocks which had probably 
fallen early in the season, as far as we could judge 
from their edges, already rounded by exposure to the 
sun. Taking care not to come within range of the 
most freshly fallen ice, where of course there was the 
greatest danger of more coming down at any minute. 
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we moved od, gradually ascendrng antil^ as we ap- 
proached a maze of gigantic snow creyasses^ we were 
obliged again to turn to the right, and then began a 
long climb of sufficient steepness to make a zigzag 
course necessary. About this time, too, we found 
the advance of day was beginning to have its usual 
effect on the snow, and threatened to make the labour 
of ascending much greater than it had been jet : a 
halt was called, and snow-gaiters put on with due 
solemnity by all the party except my English friends, 
who were wearing boots already. The sun had by 
this time peeped over the edge of the mountain on 
our left front, making the snow at our feet glisten 
like a sea of diamonds, and compelling us to keep 
our veils down as much as possible. The pure sky 
overhead grew, as usual at these great altitudes, more 
and more deep and black, and, as Shelley says in 
'' Queen Mab," 

^ The sun*s unclouded orb 
Kolled through the black concave ; " 

a fact which, in all probability, is as much owing to 
the violent contrast afforded by the world of snow 
around as to the increased purity of the air. In the 
laborious pull up this part of the mountain, Peter 
Taugwald, leading the van, made short halts after 
every few hundred yards, and, resting quietly and 
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silently on his alpenstock, would turn round to 
review as it were bis little regiment of followers, and 
carefully examine each countenance, to see how we 
were all getting on : not much was said by anyone 
on these occasions, for we knew we had plenty of 
work before us yet, but one of my companions 
hinted to me that Peter's frequent halts were owing 
to fatigue consequent upon the little rest he had 
had the night before. I thought I knew friend Peter 
better than that, and judged he was prudently anx* 
ious for us all to keep our wind and strength for 
the real difficulties which we had still to surmount. 
At one of these halts somebody called out in German, 
'^ Look at Mont Blanc!" and we were at once made 
aware of the very great height we had attained, by 
actually seeing the monarch of Chamonix and his at- 
tendant satellites right over the top of the Breithorn, 
itself at least 14,000 feet high ! 

Our field of view had for some time been rapidly 
extending : the RifFelberg and its highest points were 
already dim and indistinct in distance below us, and 
the Matterhorn itself had lost its wonderful isolation 
and surpassing height, backed up as it now was by 
peak after peak to the west of it, which, though shut 
out of sight at the level of the Eiffel, now appeared 
soaring on high and nearly equalling those which in 
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reality were ranch nearer. Nothing, however, was so 
startling as this sudden appearance of Mont Blanc, 
distant from us about sixty miles, and perched exactly 
on the crest of the huge Breithom, which was only 
about half a dozen miles from where we stood. Any- 
one not accustomed to mountain views might have 
imagined it all part and parcel of the nearer range, 
but a second glance would discover the mistake ; 
while a more experienced eye would at once detect 
the difference of colour which fixes the stamp of great 
distance on the snowy mountains; — a delicate shade 
of faint primrose colour takes the place of that pure 
white which distinguishes the nearer snows. 

We now appeared to be about on a level with the 
Lyskamm, our nearest neighbour; and presently, 
after turning rather sharply to the left, and making 
a short but steep ascent, where the hardness of the 
ice made it necessary to cut steps carefully, we ap- 
parently came to the edge, if not the end, of all 
things, as precipice upon precipice led from our very 
feet to the torn and broken masses of the Monte Kosa 
glacier. From- this begins the only route which has 
been followed with success to the actual summit of 
the Hochste Spitze. All the early attempts were 
made by taking a course which diverged from our 
route somewhat before where we now were, and 
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led to the ridge which separates the highest point 
from the Nord End, whence the rocky side of the 
former was scaled. This last climb of 400 feet was 
always very severe work, for the rocks are almost 
perpendicular, and their clefts being generally full of 
ice, the cold endured by the hands was so great as 
to defeat the intentions of many a first-orate moun- 
taineer. The Messrs. Smyth, in 1854, followed by 
Mr. Kennedy and several others, ascended by this 
route and were supposed to have reached the very 
highest point, till in 1855 Mr. Hudson tried the new 
route up the ridge which we were now going to 
ascend, instead of taking to the rocks on the northern 
side, and by that means was, as he says in an Appen- 
dix to a new edition of the ** Ascent of Mont Blanc 
without Guides,** the first who actually touched the 
highest summit of the mountain. 

The ridge we had arrived at runs nearly east and 
west, and ascends at a very large angle : turning to 
the left, we began to ascend the steep ice, cutting 
steps all the way for a considerable distance, but 
keeping close to the edge of the precipice, so as to 
have the benefit of a sprinkling of snow a few inches 
wide which had accumulated there and afforded 
better footing than the ice. Peter Taugwald led 
the way, having fastened me next to him by the 
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rope, Jullen being attached to the other end of it 
behind me. The rest of the party had a longer rope 
to themselves, and followed us at a short distance. 
Slowly and steadily we kept on our way over this 
dangerous part of the ascent, and I daresay it was 
fortunate for some of us that attention was distracted 
from the head by the paramount necessity of looking 
after the feet; for, while on the left the incline 
of ice was so steep that it would be impossible for 
any man to save himself in case of a slip, unless the 
others could hold him up, on the right we might 
drop a pebble from the hand over precipices of un^- 
known extent down upon the tremendous glacier 
below. 

Great caution, therefore, was absolutely necessary, 
and in this exposed situation we were attacked by all 
the fury of that grand enemy of aspirants to Monte 
Kosa — a severe and bitterly cold wind from the 
north. The fine powdery snow was driven past us 
in clouds, penetrating the interstices of our clothes, 
and the pieces of ice which flew from the blows of 
Peter's axe were whisked into the air, and then 
dashed over the precipice. We had quite enough to 
do to prevent ourselves from being served in the 
same ruthless fashion, and now and then, in the 
more violent gusts of wind, were glad to stick our 
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alpenstocks into the ice, and hold on hard. Some 
of the party felt the cold very severely, as our posi- 
tion was much too critical to permit our adopting 
any of the usual tricks to promote circulation. 
Blomfield thought his hands were fairly frost-bitten, 
as they turned quite white, and were desperately pain- 
ful. I had no gloves, and was obliged to tie up my 
hands in a handkerchief, giving them alternately the 
luxury of a little protection ; but, do what we would, 
all were uncomfortable more or less while exposed to 
this biting wind, and when we came to a part of the 
ridge where a patch of rocks protruded above the 
snow and ice, it was unanimously resolved to get 
shelter under their lee, and wait there a little in the 
hope of the air becoming more warmed by the sun. 

The drifted snow was lying thick and soft on our 
side of these rocks, and in all the clefts between them ; 
but we soon found a passage through a kind of natu- 
ral gateway, and carefully let ourselves down, one at 
a time, to a rough irregular ledge on the southern 
side ; but, as there was not room for all the party 
upon this, some of us scrambled down a little lower 
to a somewhat similar shelf, so that the feet of the 
upper division dangled over our hats as we sat on the 
lower rocks with our feet almost hanginor over the 
vast precipice, and looked at the wonderful view in 
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front of and beneath us. What a change in a mo- 
ment 1 Just before, we had with difficulty kept our 
feet against the attacks of a cold and raging wind, 
whose savage efforts had been directed towards blow- 
ing us over a precipice ; and now we were in a dead 
calm with the accompaniment of a delightfully grill- 
ing sun, which soon made us feel as warm and com- 
fortable as peaches on a south wall in the month of 
August. 

Lapse of time and rough alternations of weather 
had broken off slabs of the slaty rock, which made 
capital seats, and we enjoyed a famous pic-nic on our 
airy perch with the provisions brought up by the 
guides, while the alpenstocks were stuck in a hole, 
and the ropes, now unfastened from our waists, were 
laid down beside them. Blomfield rubbed his nearly 
frost-bitten fingers with snow, and succeeded at last 
in bringing them to life again ; but he declared that 
he had never felt such pain as the operations of both 
freezing and thawing. We all greatly enjoyed the 
warmth and shelter of our present position, and only 
regretted that none of us had any drawing materials 
to enable us to bring away even a rough sketch of 
the view in front towards the precipitous side of the 
Lyskamm. 

At the end of half an hour we broke up our camp, 
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and, one by one, we got on our legs and prepared for 
the final battle to the summit. All knew that the rest 
of the work was no trifling matter, but I had not the 
least doubt of the pluck and determination of any of 
our party. Peter again tied me to himself at a dis- 
tance of eight or ten feet, JuUen being the same dis- 
tance behind me, and the others were to follow us in 
the same fashion as before. At this point, however, 
the courage of the German professor entirely evapo- 
rated, though he had done very fairly hitherto ; and 
he declared his intention of waiting in shelter with his 
guide until our return from the summit, supposing we 
ever got so far, which he seemed to think rather 
doubtfuL We did not waste much time in trying to 
persuade him to break his neck, and at once began to 
move forward without him, Peter expressing, by a 
knowing wink and a kind of snorting chuckle, his sa- 
tisfaction at the verification of his morning's augury, 
that there was ** plenty of room below." I have fre- 
quently observed that the best mountain guides look 
with great suspicion upon everybody except the 
English and their own countrymen in a mountaineer- 
ing point of view: they distrust them from the 
beginning, and always seem maliciously glad when 
the grounds of their contempt are justified by the 
subsequent collapse of the luckless foreigner. They 
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seldom take any trouble to cheer bis fainting spirits^ 
or offer him any assistance ; and take delight in 
speaking of a difficult mountain as only good for 
Switzers and Englishmen. Possibly this may be 
partly ** blarney," and possibly also because the 
English pay better than other people, Americans 
excepted ; but certain it is^ that of the swarms of 
French and Germans who frequent the main roads 
of Switzerland, and dawdle about in such places as 
Interlaken, it is very rare to find one willing to 
undertake a difficult day's work, and still more un- 
common to find one who succeeds in it. On the 
only three occasions when I have been joined by 
Germans or Frenchmen at their own request, and 
with all the pretension of being able to do anything 
and everything, they all gave in before the chief 
difficulties began. One of these was a gigantic 
Frenchman whom I met at Zermatt in 1854; he 
bragged the whole evening about an ascent of the 
Wetterhorn, which I never heard of from any other 
quarter, and then volunteered to join us next day 
in an expedition to the Weiss Thor; but being 
frightened at the first symptoms of a morning mist, 
he implored us to return, and, finding us quite deaf 
to his remonstrances, withdrew himself and his guides, 
leaving us to finish a most pleasant and successful' 
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day by ourselves. So It was on the present occasion : 
the German savant^ who really seemed a very good 
fellow, did not like the look of the remaining work 
before us, and seated himself as comfortably as he 
could in the snuggest corner of our late encampment ; 
his guide reposed close to him, and we left them 
alone in their glory. 

Up went Peter, followed by me and Jullen, and 
the others in the same order as before; and as we 
emerged from our shelter our feelings were, parvis 
componere magnay something like what I should 
imagine must be those of soldiers ordered out of the 
trenches to attack a fortress ; rather a different sort 
of thing too ; but in a small way we felt that we were 
going in for a sharp sort of struggle, and the enemy 
lost no time in opening fire upon us. The wind had 
increased rather than diminished ; and, as head after 
head rose above our entrenchment, tremendous gusts 
drove the powdery snow into our faces with a vio- 
lence that made us very glad to stand erect on our 
legs, and leave them to bear the brunt of it, where 
no harm could be done beyond a little tickling of the 
shins. 

On looking about us we saw that our course would 
not ascend much at first, but we had to pass for a 
3hort time along a rough and irregular crest of rocks. 
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here and there giving place to ice when there were 
large gaps or intervals between them, the general 
direction of this part of our route being a gradual 
incline upwards, which led to the base of the last 
cone. The whole of the ridge was exceedingly 
narrow, and the fall on each side desperately steep, 
but the ice in some of these intervals between the 
masses of rock assumed the form of a mere sharp 
edge, almost like a knife ; these places, though not 
more than three or four short paces in length, looked 
uncommonly awkward ; but, like the sword leading 
true believers to the gates of Paradise, they must 
needs be passed before we could attain to the summit 
of our ambition. These were in one or two places so 
narrow, that in stepping over them with toes well 
turned out for greater security, one end of the foot 
projected over the awful precipice on the right, while 
the other was on the beginning of the icy slope on 
the left, which was scarcely less steep than the rocks. 
On these occasions Peter would take my hand, and 
each of us stretching as far as we could, he was thus 
enabled to get a firm footing two paces or rather 
more from me, whence a spring would probably bring 
him to the rock on the other side: then, turning 
round, he called to me to come, and taking a couple 
of steps carefully, I was met at the third by his out- 
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Btretched hand ready to clasp mine^ and in a moment 
stood by his side. The others followed in much the 
same fashion. Once my right foot slipped on the 
side towards the precipice, but I threw out my left 
arm in a moment so that it caught the icy edge under 
my armpit as I fell, and supported me considerably ; 
at the same instant I cast my eye down the side on 
which I had slipped, and contrived to plant my right 
foot on a piece of rock as large as a cricket ball, 
which chanced to protrude through the ice, on the 
very edge of the precipice. Being thus anchored 
fore and aft, as it were, I believe I could easily have 
recovered myself, even if I had been alone, though 
it must be confessed the situation would have been 
an awful one ; as it was, however, a jerk from Peter 
settled the matter very soon, and I was on my legs 
all right in an instant. The rope is an immense help 
in places of this kind ; and if every one of the party 
makes the best use of his wits, carefully watching 
every step of the man next him, and ready to give 
his support with the rope to the man behind him, 
this principle of mutual protection is quite enough 
to prevent almost any accident from becoming serious, 
and real danger ceases to be more than infinitesimally 
small, however alarming may be the appearance. 
Whenever we stopped for a moment on a secure 
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piece of rock^ and watched the approach of our com- 
panions, it was a curious sight to see them winding 
and twisting over the rugged way, one scramUii^ 
down the side of a rock, while another was pulling 
himself up the opposite side, and a third perhaps in the 
act of balancing himself across one of the ice-bridges 
which we had just before passed oyer. 

At last we came to the end of this crest, and found 
ourselves at the base of our last difficulty. Fancy 
the dome of St. Paul's magnified to about five times 
its actual size, slightly flattened on the top, and oon* 
verted by the hand of a magician into a compact 
mass of rock with a coating of ice and snow laid oyer 
it all except at the upper part, where jagged rocks 
protrude from the central substance through the icy 
crust. Fancy now a thin slice, broader at the 
bottom than at the top, where it becomes a mere 
rougli edge, cut right out of the middle of the 
whole dome, and placed with the icy side towards 
you ; and I belieye you will haye a tolerably faithful 
notion of the Hochste Spitze at the foot of which we 
now stood. 

We at once began climbing up this, and Peter^s 
axe was hard at work for the greater part of the way, 
though occasionally a little temporary difference of 
incline gave us a sprinkling of snow to assist our 
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footing, but from the extreme general steepness these 
exceptions lasted only for a few steps. Having 
climbed to the top of this icy part of the cone, we 
came to the last crest of rocks, and here the alpen- 
stocks were deposited in a cleft; for in the final 
scramble, we were to have both hands free, and to be 
ready to hold on by our eyelids, as the sailors say, if 
necessary. From this point we had about half an 
hour of climbing and scrambling as well as we could 
along an ascending and irregular ridge of disconnected 
rocks, something like that which we had already 
passed lower down, interspersed with occasional ice- 
bridges, but containing a few ** mauyais pas " even 
worse than those below. Sometimes we had to 
crawl up a rocky parapet, and then let ourselves 
cautiously down on the other side of it, till, while our 
hands yet clung to the rough red rocks, we could 
feel our feet firmly on a ridge of snow or ice, which 
was then in its turn passed in a few firm but hasty 
steps, with all the care we could take to avoid a fall, 
where, if the fallen one could not be held up by the 
others, he would, in all probability, be dashed to 
pieces. I have, however, already alluded to ^^ifs" 
and possibilities, and beg leave to discard them 
entirely, considering, as I do, that with a properly 
conducted party of active men, the chances are 
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immeasurably in favour of a safe conclusion to any 
excursion, however difficult or dangerous it may look. 
Sometimes, when the rock in front was too per- 
pendicular to climb over by any means without a 
ladder, we were obliged to scramble round it by the 
side, feeling with the toes for a ledge or a crack an 
inch or two in width, and searching for a similar con- 
venience for the hands higher up. At last we came 
to a larger and deeper hollow than the rest, where 
we had to descend a rough rocky wall for not less 
than twenty feet, I should think. Peter, however, 
without the least hesitation or apparent difficulty, 
scrambled down this awkward-looking plkce, fitting 
the tips of my toes into the best cracks he could find 
as I came down next to him, while I performed the 
same service for JuUen who followed me. At the 
bottom was an ice-bridge ; we crossed this, and then 
had a rough clamber for a few minutes up the oppo- 
site side of the gully. Taugwald is a surprisingly 
good climber; and though he is almost as broad as he 
is long, his great strength and activity carried him 
up places of this kind at a rate which, in spite of the 
advantage of long arms and legs, gave me quite 
enough to do to keep up with him; and JuUen, being 
no sort of match for him, was occasionally a great 
drag upon me. Directly he got even a few inches 
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too far behlndi of course I had the benefit of his 
weight upon my waist. In this last clamber up^ his 
feet slipped when he was exactly under me, so that 
for a few moments I felt him hanging by the rope 
attached to my waist. Luckily, I had a good hold 
both with my hands and feet ; so half laughing and 
half entreating, I shouted to Peter to stop a moment, 
while I helped poor JuUen to haul himself up and get 
a good footing : the whole work of the last hour had 
however considerably alarmed him, and his usually 
calm face looked more long and solemn than I should 
have thought possible. He had been with me on 
many a glacier expedition in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Zermatt, and had always behaved 
like a good fellow : but he had never been as yet to 
the upper part of Monte Rosa, and seemed to find it 
more alarming than he had anticipated. 

A few more scrambling steps, only a few feet 
higher, and we gave vent to a shout of triumph ; 
for the object of our ambition was attained, and we 
stood on the highest point, the Allerhochste Spitze, 
of Monte Bosa. 

In a few minutes the rest of the party joined us, 
and then, guides and all, hat in hand, we let loose 
our full enthusiasm in a thundering cheer. The 
wind was still tremendously cuttinsr» and it was im- 
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possible to remain long in the exposure of the top- 
most rocks^ so we fell back upon our former tactics^ 
and carefully crawling down a short distance towards 
the southy we established ourselves on the flattest 
rocks we could find^ leaving the enemy to howl and 
dash himself against the stones over our heads^ while 
we enjoyed the full warmth of an unclouded sun in 
perfect tranquillity. 

Not a cloud defaced the gigantic panorama before 
us : the fair land of Italy commenced at our feet, and 
stretched far and far away till the view was only 
bounded by the obscurity of distance. Sitting at 
the very edge of the vast precipices which descend 
about 12,000 feet right down to the head of the 
Val d' Anzasca, we were at the end and extremity, 
as well as the summit, of the wild kingdom of* rocks 
and snow ; and a new world of verdure and cultiva- 
tion was suddenly spread out before our eyes. The 
green plains of Lombardy and Sardinia, faintly 
tinged with blue by distance, and studded with in- 
numerable towns and villages^ some of which only 
looked like white specks of various sizes, fatigued 
the eye in the endeavour to comprehend their mag- 
nitude : all that we could do was to seize upon the 
most salient points of the picture, and fix them for 
ever on our minds. 
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Comparatively in the foreground were the lakes of 
Maggiore^ Lugano^ and Como ; for though the head of 
the latter is eighty miles in a direct line from Monte 
Rosa, it was not even dimmed by the haziness of 
distance : all around these beautiful lakes was fresh 
and verdant ; and, as we looked at the somewhat 
long and narrow pond which we knew to be Lago 
Maggiore, it was indeed difficult to believe that the 
journey down its lovely surface was in reality about 
as long as that from London to Brighton. Lower 
down, and seemingly but a short distance from the 
foot of the lakes, was a city in which we thought 
we could perceive a shining white mound that we 
felt to be what Tennyson calls *^ a mount of marble, 
a hundred spires " — the far-famed cathedral of 
Milan. Turning slowly to the right, the eye passed 
over an immense extent of seemingly plain country, 
and took in almost at a glance the whole continental 
possessions of the king of Sardinia, with the vast 
chain of Alps stretching from Mont Blanc to the 
Mediterranean. This chain presented a very beauti- 
ful serrated outline, in which the higher tops of Mont 
Cenis and Monte Viso were conspicuous, and termi- 
nated abruptly at the southern extremity on the 
edge of the sea. I could not distinctly assert that we 
really saw the Mediterranean, for the distance is so 
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enormous that it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the horizontal line which separates the sky from the 
water : but judging from the perfect clearness with 
which we saw the very end of the Maritime Alps^ 
and from the fact that the Apennines were not 
high enough to appear noticeable in the view^ it ia 
undoubtedly certain that our true horizon must have 
included part of the Gulf of Genoa^ though the simi«> 
larity of tint at so immense a distance made it im- 
possible to say which was sky and which was water. 
Still turning farther to the rights a change came 
o'er the fashion of our dream : farewell to the fertile 
green and purple tinted plains of Italy 1 The Titans 
of the mountain world once more confront our sight ; 
and here, close in front, separated from us by a vast 
gulf of snow crevassed into every fantastic variety of 
form, rises the nearest of them, the Lyskamm. Even 
while we were looking at it, there came the roar of a 
few hundreds of tons of ice thundering down its pre-»» 
cipitious side, as if a great frozen giant had tumbled 
out of bed, and was waking the mountain echoes with 
his groaning. ^, 

A little beyond this came the Breithorn, now so 
much below us that we could look down upon its 
splendid white head, high over which Mont Blanc and 
all its dependencies were seen with perfect clearness^ 

K 
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though the distance of sixty miles had so reduced 
the apparent size of this large group^ that it was only 
just long enough to coyer the summit of the nearer 
mountain. The Matterhorn had lost that unique 
grandeur of isolation which gives it so wonderful 
an appearance when seen from below, and was now 
backed up by countless peaks and glaciers of the al- 
most untrodden land, only made known by Studer 
and Professor Forbes, which extends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Zermatt to that of St. Bernard and the 
Combin, beyond which again some of the highest 
summits of France were visible. The Gomer glacier 
with all its ramifications was laid out like a map 
beneath our feet as far as the Cervin pass and the 
foot of the Matterhorn ; and scores of the smaller 
glaciers shone with nearly all the colours of the 
rainbow in their various beds, according as their 
position and inclination affected the dazzling light 
that fell upon them. 

The rocks beneath whose shelter we were en- 
trenched prevented us from seeing the view towards 
* the north till we rose to our feet again ; and then in 
an instant nearly the whole of Switzerland was added 
to the vast panorama I Near us, and only separated 
by a ridge, was the Nord end of Monte Kosa, the 
only one of the points which remains unsealed : but. 
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though the last part of it would no doubt be very 
difficult; I should not think it is altogether unattain- 
able. Further to the north, we had an admirable 
view of the two great ranges which enclose the valley 
of the Gorner Visp, that to the west culminating in 
the Weisshom, and that to the east in the Dom or 
Grabenhom, the highest point of the Mischabel. The 
last waS; as far as we could judge> quite as high as 
the point we stood upon^ and the slopes of rock and 
snow which lead to its sharp-pointed summit appeared 
to be inclined at so terribly steep an angle as to pre* 
sent a most formidable difficulty to the climber. The 
Weisshom forms a magnificent star amid the constel- 
lation of mountains around Zermatt^ and is about 
15,000 feet high: seen from Monte Rosa its peak id 
remarkably like that of the Dom. 

Far beyond these, and seen through a wide gap 
between the Dom and the Mittaghorn, shone the 
Jungfrau, queen of the Oberland, tinged with the 
same delicate yellowish shade that I had already 
observed on Mont Blanc : the Finsteraarhom and 
many a well-known summit looked at us from afar 
like old friends ; and yet further to the east, group 
after group of distant mountains, some of which must 
have been looking down upon the tranquil waters 
of Lucerne, were followed by the Tyrolese ranges, 
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many of them far beyond the Ortler Spitze^ where^ at 
a distance of 200 miles^ they displayed their snowy 
heads all tinged with a rosy lights though we had 
only arrived at the middle of the day. Thus we 
observed a regular gradation of colour on the snows^ 
varying in proportion to their distance. 

Such was the sublime view which we had the 
rare fortune to enjoy : rare indeed^ as will readily 
be admitted by all who know the high passes lead- 
ing down into Italy from the neighbourhood of 
Zermatt^ and who must remember how often a climb 
of several hours has been repaid by nothing but the 
sight of an ocean of cloud and mist enveloping the 
whole of Piedmont, even when the weather might 
be perfectly fine and clear on the side of Switzerland. 
This had happened to me no less than six times ; and 
so many old disappointments made the complete glory 
of the panorama from Monte Kosa doubly acceptable. 
I believe that one or other of our guides had been 
with most of the expeditions, both successful and 
unsuccessful, to this mountain, and they said the 
view had never but once been equal to that which 
we now saw. 

We arrived on the summit about a quarter past 
twelve o'clock, and enjoyed ourselves there intensely 
for nearly three quarters of an hour. I had not 
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felt the slightest sensation of fatigue^ and I believe 
my friends were equally fortunate in that respect, 
though they had suffered more from the cold« None 
of US; excepting Behren, the youngest guide, felt any 
inconvenience from the rarefied air, though we were 
at an elevation which is stated by the last authority 
to be 15,284 feet. He had a slight cough at start- 
ing, which increased as we approached the summit, 
and perhaps helped to interfere with his breathing ; 
but his bright merry eye showed clearly enough that 
there was not much the matter with him. Pipes 
were produced all round, and the concentrated smoke 
from eight happy and contented individuaU might 
almost have been mistaken by an inhabitant of the 
lower world for the first symptoms of an eruption of 
a volcano in the Pennine Alps. Out flew a couple of 
corks, and we drank the Queen's health, besides that 
of each other and of the guides, with great enthu- 
siasm : the latter did full justice to each toast, and 
cold winds, icy rocks, and other little difficulties were 
all forgotten in the exhilaration of the moment. We 
took good care, however, that the libations should 
be very moderate, as steady heads would be wanted 
for the descent. 

We chipped off some pieces of the highest rocks, 
which contained a good deal of quartz, and about a 
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few minutes before one o'clock began to prepare for 
the descent. We should have liked to spend another 
two hours at least on the summit, and it would not 
have been at all too long for a just and complete 
appreciation of all the view around us: all were 
Tcrj unwilling to leave the spot ; but we knew that 
the first part of the descent would be rather a serious 
matter, and it would be advisable to allow a little 
extra daylight in the event of difficulty or delay. 
Accordingly, we got into our rope harness again, 
and started back in the same order as before, Peter 
Taugwald leading the way. In the scramble down 
the rocky crest, we followed as nearly as we could 
the course by which we had ascended ; and hands, 
knees, and feet were in full operation whenever the 
surface gave us anything to hold on by. In about 
twenty minutes we reached the place where the 
alpenstocks had been laid by ; and, not sorry to see 
them again^ we prepared to descend the icy part of 
the last summit. 

This was the most dangerous-looking part of the 
day's work : ascending it had required some steadi? 
ness, but as we stood at the top, looking down it^ 
with all the immensity of precipitous depth close on 
each side of us, the prospect would have been rather 
a serious one for a nervous head. But down we 
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must go : if we did not go that way, we must stay 
where we were, and accordingly Peter began moving 
down very cautiously, putting his feet sideways into 
the steps he had cut in the morning, and sometimes 
stooping to extend them when he thought them too 
small for security. Step by step I followed him with 
the greatest care, sometimes at a particularly bad 
place getting assistance from the point of his pole 
driven into the ice so as to guide my foot into the 
proper step, and then myself performing the same 
service for Jullen. 

Having got firm footing at last on the rocks below, 
I could safely look round to see how the rest of the 
party were getting on ; and nothing gave me such a 
striking notion of the nature of the slope which we 
had just descended, as the sight of my companions at 
the upper part of it, with their dark outlines standing 
out against the sky, and positively looking almost 
ready to fall upon our heads, if anything were to 
shake them off from their precarious footing. Hardly 
liking to look at them in such a situation, I turned 
away ; but they all came down quite safely, and were 
soon by our side, after which we lost no time in 
passing the lower crest of rocks, and arriving at the 
place where our German friend and his guide had 
been waiting for us about two hours and a half. In 
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0pite even of the warm sun^ thej must have been 
suffering considerable discomfort, for their feet had 
of course been wetted through by the snow before they 
got there. At all events, they were glad enough to 
march off downwards again with us ; for as they did 
not dare to leave the place alone, they had been most 
effectually imprisoned — chained, like Prometheus, to 
a rock. 

We now began to descend the second grand slope 
of snow and ice. The greater part of it was perfectly 
hard, but a little fresh soft snow was still lying on 
the edge overhanging the precipices which led down 
to the Monte Kosa glacier on our left; and Peter, 
preferring this to the ice, kept, as in the morning, on 
the extremity of the ledge : it looked very dangerous 
certainly, but, except for the risk of giddiness, I am 
inclined to think that he was right: had he kept 
more away, he must have cut steps all the way down 
a long and very steep slope with an extensive crevasse 
at the bottom, ready to receive all waifs and strays. 
As we descended by the edge, we probed the snow 
with our poles before every step, and now and then 
we had to turn a little to the right on finding that 
they went completely through, and made a hole large 
enough to see the glacier at an enormous depth below. 

When nearly at the bottom of this edge, we turned 
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fairly off to the right» and soon came to soft snow at 
a sufficiently gentle inclination to walk upon with 
comfort ; we had passed to the left of the long cre- 
vasse^ and, all difficulty being now over, Peter set up 
a shout of satisfaction, and then, intimating that we 
might play with the rest of the mountain, proposed 
to descend en glissade. He sat down on the snow, 
I sitting down close behind him with my legs spread 
outside his, so that he could hold my ankles : Jullen 
came behind me in the same fashion, I holding his 
feet, and off we started in the greatest glee for several 
hundred yards down the huge bed of snow in a few 
seconds, only stopping when the accumulations driven 
forward half smothered us, and fairly brought our 
train to a stand-still, amid shouts of laughter at the 
appearance we presented of animated snow-balls. As 
soon as we had shaken ourselves clear, and recovered 
our composure, we turned round to look for our com- 
panions : at first, they were not to be seen, and I felt 
for a moment rather alarmed; but presently they 
appeared over a hump in the ridge, already at a tele-* 
scopic distance from us, and feeling their way down 
the edge where we had before passed so cautiously : 
they came very slowly over this part, and it was a 
considerable time before they joined us where we 
were waiting for them, but we then found that they 
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had had a very narrow escape. It appeared that 
they had diverged a little from the course which we 
took along the edge, and getting to the right, found 
themselves on hard ice instead of the sprinkling of 
snow which we had made use of as far as we could. 
In this position one of the party slipped, and another 
fell over him, and nothing but a tremendous effort of 
strength and firmness on the part of Stephan zum 
Taugwald saved the whole party from an accident 
which might have been serious. 

At length, however, they all joined us without any 
loss but that of an alpenstock, which had snapped in 
the course of the struggle, and we went on our way 
at a fast pace down the great snowy slopes which had 
taken so long to ascend in the morning. The snow 
was now soft, and we took long skating steps, each of 
which ploughed up a furrow for about a couple of 
yards : this was warm work, and presently, on making 
a turn to the left, ^vhich brought the sun full in our 
faces, we encountered a heat which was thoroughly 
scorching. This was partly owing to our rapid tran- 
sition from the severe cold to which we had so long 
been exposed, and during which we had been pre- 
vented from moving fast enough for a free circula- 
tion ; so that as we were now almost racing througli 
the snow, with the full glare of the sun in our faces. 
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and in a position sheltered from the wind^ the heat 
for about an hour was almost intolerable. We 
doubled our veils over our eyes^ and many of the 
guides had dark spectacles in addition, but we felt 
positively roasting ; my hands burned as if they were 
being held close to a fire, and I was obliged to put 
them in my pockets for shelter, one at a time, so as 
to keep the other free for my alpenstock. 

The snow, though soft, was very free from crevasses 
for the greater part of the descent, but, after a time, 
the streaked appearance of it gave notice of treachery. 
Peter produced the rope, and halted the party just as 
one of them went through up to his middle to prove 
the necessity of doing so. For about an hour we tra- 
velled in this fashion, without any adventure beyond 
an occasional slight break-through; but Peter went 
at such a rapid pace before me, with JuUen at a 
slower one behind, that I found myself nearly cut in 
two by the rope round my waist, which every mo- 
ment grew tighter and tighter, till at last I was 
obliged to stop the train, and point out my ridiculous 
position to our leader. Poor Jullen was not In his 
best trim : he was tired, and seemed to have been 
regularly frightened on the upper part of the moun^ 
tain* I had often noticed his anxious expression, 
and felt many a tug at the rope behind me in the. 
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course of the daj ; and when, during the latter part 
of the descent, I slapped him on the back, and asked 
how he found himself, he looked over his shoulder 
towards the summit which we had left, and, with a 
melancholy smile, said, he was very glad he could say 
he had once in his life been on the Hochste Spitze 
of Monte Kosa ; pretty clearly implying, I thought, 
that he had no desire to repeat the adventure. 

Soon after four o'clock, we arrived at the lowest 
bed of rocks near the junction of the mountain and 
the glacier ; and here we halted, after our gallop, to 
finish off the remainder of the provisions, using for 
a table an immense flat rock, at the foot of which 
were some exquisite patches of bright blue gentians. 
We then followed the rocks a little further, till we 
found a good place for clambering over the moraine 
to the glacier: this we crossed rapidly, only stopping 
to examine €ome good specimens of glacier tables, 
which were spread about in great abundance ; then 
leaving the ice finally, we made the best speed we 
could up the long sloping path to the foot of the 
Riffelhorn. A few minutes after six o'clock we 
arrived at the hotel amid the congratulations of our 
friends who had watched us with a telescope from 
the Gornergrat, and only left their post when they 
saw us fairly on the last glacier. 
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So ended this yeiy successful expedition, the 
delights of which had far surpassed my expectations. 
Happily, there is no nonsensical iuss made about a 
mountain ascent at the Riffel, and there are no guns 
to fire, as at Chamonix, even if anyone wished to 
indulge in such an absurdity : but there was a plear> 
sant and sociable circle of friends, with whom we 
concluded the evening very merrily. 

Compared with the expense of ascending Mont 
Blanc from Chamonix, the cost of our expedition 
was very small The guides at first tried for fifty 
francs each ; but as they had only asked forty francs 
the year before, we resisted this demand on principle, 
and concluded a bargain for forty francs each and a 
good trinkgelt if we got to the top, and were satisfied 
with them : but in the end, we gave them 240 francs 
among the five. They behaved with great mode- 
ration in the matter of wine and provisions, and did 
not even take as much for the expedition as we had 
given them permission for. The German paid for 
himself; but the entire expenses of the day amounted, 
for our party of three, to only 122^, and I never paid 
4/. with such satisfaction in my life. 

Mr. Kennedy compares the rivalry between Monte 
Kosa and Mont Blanc to the English wars of the 
Roses, and the world will probably be long divided 
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in its opinion as to the relative merits of Zermatt 
and Chamonix: one thing, however, about which- 
there can be no manner of doubt, is, the great advan- 
tage for mountain excursions afforded by the ex- 
istence of the Kiffel hotelj which obviates the neces- 
sity of passing a night in such an uncomfortable 
place as the hut on the Grands Mulcts, or even the 
Montanvert, and reduces the ascent of Monte Bosa 
to an expedition which can be easily accomplished in 
about fifteen hours by a good mountaineer. 

With respect to the comparative diflSculty of as- 
cending the two monarchs of the High Alps, both 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hudson say that all those of 
their party who had arrived at both summits were 
agreed in considering the upper part of Monte Bosa 
far more difficult than any part of Mont Blanc, 
though the whole ascent of the former is, by the aid 
of the Biffel hotel, made much shorter than that of 
the latter. Till within an hour and a half of the 
summit, there is no particular difficulty about Monte 
Rosa, beyond the mere labour of a long and con- 
tinuous ascent over the snow, and this is not thought 
much of by a practised walker: no one, however, 
should undertake the work of that last hour and a 
half unless he has previously satisfied himself that 
he can trust his head as well as his feet. 
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I consider that our guides were rather to blame in 
not recommending us to take more precautions 
against the cold : it is an enemy to which I believe 
that I am particularly impervious ; but had I known 
what the latter part of the ascent would be, I do 
not think I should have started without gloves, and 
something in the way of a wrapper to put over the 
thinnest of shooting-jackets. The attack of a north 
wind on that fearful crest is no trifling matter ; and 
on Monte Kosa, which is peculiarly subject to this, 
one is apt to be powerfully reminded of Shakspeare's 
words : — 

'^ They that stand high have many winds to shake them, 
And when they fall they dash themselves to pieces." 
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CHAP. VII. 

Attempt to cross the Weiss Thor. — Dangerous Snow. — Bad 
Weather. — An awkward Situation. — The St. Theodule 
Pass, or Matterjoch. — A fast Walk to Chatillon. — Ascent 
of the Cima di Jazzi. — Crevasse in the Neve. — Eflfect of 
Clouds. — Symptoms of Winter. 

In the first week of September, 1854, 1 spent a day 
in visiting the top of the Weiss Thor pass and re- 
turning to the Kiffel, as our intention then was to 
cross the pass of St. Theodule to Chatillon, instead of 
going to Macugnaga and Lago Maggiore : the wea- 
ther was delightful, and though, as usual, there were 
mists on the Italian side, we had a far better chance 
of getting over the pass than I had upon the occa- 
sion of a subsequent attempt to do so. The next 
day we crossed the St. Theodule, or Matterjoch, 
arriving at Chatillon in less than eleven hours, and 
found the expedition, though long, much easier than 
we expected. 

In 1855, Dundas and I paid a visit to the hut on 
the top of the St. Theodule, and started next day in 
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the hope of reaching Macugnaga by the Weiss Thor. 
We had two guides, one of whom was Peter Taug- 
wald, and we were joined by two Oxford men who, 
having with them two more guides and a porter, 
swelled our party to nine persons in all. We left 
the Kiffel inn about half-past four in the morning, 
with as fine a prospect of good weather as it was 
possible to desire. A day or two before, however, 
we had started for the summit of Monte Bosa under 
equally auspicious circumstances, but having been 
driven down by a snow-storm after four hours' 
absence, we had learnt the uncertainty of weather on 
the high mountains. Our party of nine arrived at 
the edge of the Gorner glacier, and were already on 
the ice when the astonishing glories of sunrise burst 
upon us ; but the tinge on the mountain tops was too 
beautiful and too deep in colour to be quite satisfactory 
to those accustomed to such scenery. Still, however, 
not the smallest cloud appeared, and we had advanced 
across the neve for more than an hour before an 
unpleasant-looking rim of low sulphureous clouds 
appeared on the further boundary of the vast fields 
of snow between Monte Bosa and the Cima di Jazzi. 
This was unpromising, but we yet hoped that, as the 
sun warmed the air, our enemy might quit the post 
which it occupied exactly in front of us. As we 
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rose^ we turned gradually away to the left till the 
view of the Findelen glacier appeared : the specta<^le 
here beheld on turning round in the direction of the 
Biffelberg was sublime in the extreme^ as^ standing 
in the middle of the immense plateau of snow^ we 
saw the two great glaciers extended below us and 
embracing the craggy sides of the Kiffelberg which 
separates them. A vast crevasse^ one of many^ was 
close to us^ in size and shape not unlike the chalk-pits 
on the South Down hills^ but of a colour which 
ranged from a pale green on the upper part of the 
sides to an intense blue nearer the bottom, though 
we could form no idea of the depth: its greatest 
beauty, perhaps, consisted in a fringe of enormous 
icicles, some of them as large as the stems of young 
fir-trees, which hung down from the projecting edge 
of the glacier, shining with the same exquisite colours 
as the sides of the crevasse. Some of these monster 
crevasses extend for several hundred feet, and, being 
partly covered over with snow at the ends where their 
width is least, are not free from danger, and we had to 
pass a few insecure places. Even though tied together 
with a good rope, every one of us experienced a sen- 
sation described by nervous old women as " the creeps," 
when we felt all that part of the snow over which 
we were passing subside sensibly a few inches with a 
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low harsh growl like the cracking of the ice on a 
pond. This happened twice ; and at another time a 
very rash guide who came with our companions^ and 
insisted on running forward sometimes by himself, 
was let through up to his neck, and only saved by 
peeping his arms stretched out till he was rescued by 
the others, who reprimanded him for his folly. 

Meanwhile the ominous clouds boiled up higher and 
thicker than before, looking prepared to give us an 
inhospitable reception for our temerity in encroaching 
on their domains ; and presently the foremost of them 
rushed down towards us preceded by a blast of 
cold wind, and a sprinkling of snow which rapidly 
thickened. Very shortly it became impossible to see 
anything at more than a few yards off, but still we per- 
severed, hoping to be able, after taking our bearings, 
to keep the right course by observing the direction 
in which the wind blew. To add to our troubles, 
about this time one of the Oxford men, who had 
not had much experience of snow walking, became 
knocked up, and sat down to rest, much to the an- 
noyance of the others, who minded fatigue much less 
than waiting about in such severe weather with 
nothing on their backs but the usual summer-cloth- 
ing. We soon, however, advanced a little further, 
and then the porter professed himself to be incapable 
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of further progress, and, hanging down his head, 
looked completely exhausted. A little brandy re- 
vived him, and again we moved on in single file, 
feeling very thankful that our feet made such deep 
impressions in the soft snow, that they would not be 
too much filled up to enable us to find our way back 
again if necessary. 

We knew that we could not be far from the pass ; 
and before long we came to the edge of the snow- 
field, upon which we halted to hold a council of war 
about its exact situation. We had by this time 
descended a little from the highest part of the snow, 
and the guides, after a short discussion, came to the 
conclusion that we were too much to the left ; the 
snow on the edge in front of us seemed far from safe, 
so turning to the right, we kept a little away from it, 
and soon lost sight of it in the fog : we then con- 
tinued rising, at first gradually, but soon very rapidly, 
through the snow, which admitted us at every step 
as far as the knee. Close to our left we could see a 
mass of long wreathing snow, which we knew was 
too dangerous to infringe upon, and for some time I 
devoted my attention to my footsteps ; but at last, as 
I felt we must have ascended very considerably, I 
lifted up my head to try if it were possible to see 
any mark to direct us aright : the ascent we were 
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making was so steep that I had to throw my head 
far back before I could see Taugwald and another 
man apparently balanced on the brim of my hat. 

Just then the fog cleared for a moment in our 
immediate neighbourhood^ and partly revealed to us 
the dangerous position we had arrived at. We had 
been climbing up the edge of the Cima di Jazzi ! Not 
more than three or four feet from where we stood, 
the mass of snow wreathing in exquisite form hung 
over the side of precipices towards Macugnaga, the 
depth of which was still concealed by the mists below, 
while in front of us the edge of the mountain bend- 
ing round to the left displayed a tremendous chasm, 
the sides of which were hung with monstrous green 
icicles, one row below another, until the lowest were 
veiled in impenetrable cloud. A more terribly dan- 
gerous-looking place I have never seen, even among 
these mountains ; another step, and the whole mass 
of overhanging snow might have given way with our 
weight pressing close upon its edge ! 

This awfully beautiful vision, which for a moment 
had been permitted to "show our eyes and grieve 
our hearts " was in another moment withdrawn en- 
tirely : a fresh puff of wind drove another mass of 
fog towards us, and, without saying a word, every 
man turned cautiously round upon his steps and, 
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holding hard by the rope, walked slowly down amid 
a silence which was not broken till we reached a 
place of safety. We were compelled to follow our 
old steps for fear of losing the only clue to guide our 
return by^ and hurrying along to warm ourselves a 
little, soon arrived at a large excrescence of snow, 
under the lee of which we obtained some shelter from 
the wind, and accordingly determined to refresh our- 
selves with dinner. With this object we seated our- 
on the snow in a circle ; but the seats were so soft, 
that sometimes one and sometimes another assumed 
a most ridiculous position by sinking down till his 
heels were nearly level with his head. We kept 
ourselves pretty right, though, upon the whole, and 
no one did more justice to the entertainment than 
the porter, who not long ago seemed almost at the 
gates of death. A slight lift of the mist now inspired 
with a new idea the guide who had distinguished 
himself more by his temerity than by his wisdom : 
he fancied he knew where we were, and that the pass 
was close to us ; and Peter Taugwald being enticed 
into going with him, they took a rope and advanced 
to a new point of the crest which overhung the pre- 
cipice ; but in a few minutes they returned, having 
risked their necks, and found nothing. Under these 
circumstances it was considered that, discretion being 
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the better part of valour, it was advisable to return 
at once. The guides were not agreed as to whe- 
ther we were on the left or right of the pass ; the 
snow still fell rapidly, and would soon entirely 
efface the nlteady half choked footsteps, and the day 
was so far advanced that another attempt and failure 
would make us at all events very late for a return. 

Accordingly we turned about, and, following our 
old track, arrived in about two hours at the lower 
level of the clouds : the sudden transition had a sin- 
gular effect ; for though we came out from our long 
battle with the fog and snow-storm all peppered with 
white, and garnished, as to the whiskers, with icicles, 
in a very short time heat became once more the 
predominant sensation ; and as we arrived in the 
light of the sun, the skin began to bum and tingle 
as if we had been set on to roast at a slow fire. Soon 
after emerging from the cloudland, we came to a 
dangerous half-covered crevasse which had given us 
some trouble in the morning ; with due care we soon 
passed it again, and were astonished to find an En- 
glishman and a Swiss savant waiting there with a 
couple of guides. Apparently, they did not like to 
meddle with the crevasse, and were too much fati- 
gued to return before they had enjoyed a rest ; and 
on speaking to them, it came out that they had not 
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left the Bifielberg till nearly noon, which was late 
enough to make their day's work one of difficulty, 
even if they had known anything of snow-walking. 
As it was, they were greatly fatigued ; and, after 
many attempts to wait for them as we went home- 
ward in company, it was found necessary to leave 
them behind ns, and let them follow at their own 
pace. 

A day or two afterwards we went up again to the 
hut on the St. Theodule pass, and crossed it to Cha- 
tillon : we found the hut in the possession of a very 
fine old man, who must be either the ghost or merely 
the successor of him who Mr. Wills has reason to 
think perished by some unfair means. Our friend 
was very busy about his house ; and its situation, at 
more than eleven thousand feet high, did not seem 
at all to cool his satisfaction about it: he said he 
intended to have another room ready for the next 
season, and he promised to make the roof water- 
proof at the same time. He spoke French very 
fairly, having served in the army of Napoleon, under 
Marshal Junot ; and his great pride now seemed to 
consist in having two sons in the army of the Crimea. 
We all drank success to the war; and then the 
Comte do St. Theodule, as he had been christened 
by us, went literally to a hole in the wall, which 
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served him as a wine-cellar^ being just large enough 
to hold a cask of about eight or nine gallons^ and^ 
drawing a large tumbler of cool and refreshing wine^ 
he insisted upon our drinking its contents. We had 
a dull day for our excursion, and, there being no 
particular object in resting when there was little to 
see, we made the mere animal excitement of fast 
walking compensate for the more refined one of 
enjoying the grand scenery of this pass as I had 
formerly done. The dubious appearance of the 
morning had prevented our starting before eight 
o'clock ; and in spite of nearly an hour's seance with 
the old man in his hut, and another hour's halt 
at the dirty inn of Yal Tournanche, we succeeded 
in reaching Chatillon a little before seven in 
the evening, only two hours and three quarters 
having been occupied in ascending from the Biffel 
to the top of the pass. Peter Taugwald and JuUen 
w^e with us, and in consequence of the badness of 
the weather, we allowed them both to go on to Cha- 
tillon, so as to have the benefit of one another's 
society back to Zermatt ; and it was quite amusing 
to see JuUen's face, as he wiped his forehead and 
declared he had never walked so fast in all his life. 
This is all very well, however, in walking down hill 
or upon pretty level ground; but in long steep 
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ascents the true principle is one that Jean Tairraz 
told me: — "Plus on monte doucement, plus on arrive 
rapidement au sommet." The pass of the St. Theo- 
dule is interesting in the highest degree, and by no 
means difficult. The view from the summit com- 
prises all the grandeur of the Zermatt scenery ; and 
as the route bends round the shoulder of the Mat- 
terhom^ that magnificent summit is seen to the 
highest perfection. A long wild descent leads to 
the first symptoms of cultivation ; and the gradual 
increase of richness in woods and pastures forms 
a perpetual attraction, which culminates in the 
approach to Chatillou. The path there winds along 
the sides of a noisy stream, sometimes over green 
meadows dotted with the autumn crocus, and some- 
times through splendid natural woods of chestnut 
and walnut, growing among enormous moss-covered 
rocks, which have fallen long ago from the craggy 
mountains which skirt the valley, and in alnipst 
every cleft of which grows the dark and stately fir- 
tree. At last the white buildings of Chatillon ap- 
pear amongst the green masses of wood, and the 
single arch of the old bridge seems to be thrown 
from the branches of one tree to those of another 
across the river that rushes over its rocky bed a 
hundred feet below. 
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This year, 1856, we had intended to cross the 
same pass again, with the view of being in time to 
spend a week or two in Dauphin^, after a visit to 
Chamonix. The Fates, however, decided otherwise. 
The day after the ascent of Monte Rosa, we roamed 
about the RiSelberg and Gomergrat, amusing our- 
selves with tracing the route with the telescope^ 
while my brother occupied himself in making a sketch 
of the mountain. The next morning, at half-past 
four, we started for the Cima di Jazzi in lovely 
weather, accompanied for the day by a gentleman 
who, with his wife, stayed with us the whole week in 
Zermatt and the Kiffel hotel. The route is precisely 
the same as that to the Weiss Thor, till the neigh- 
bourhood of that pass is reached, at the elevation 
of about 11,500 feet. The snow was in admirable 
condition, scarcely ever soft enough to admit the 
foot more than an inch, and it did not seem so much 
crevassed as in former years; we however crossed 
the narrow end of one huge crevasse, which extended 
for many hundred feet across the glacier, and was 
at least fifty or sixty feet wide in the middle, where 
it had the appearance of a vast blue cavern fringed 
with icicles. Turning here to the left, we skirted 
the upper edge of this at a respectful distance ; and, 
as the glacier was steeply inclined down towards it. 
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we thought it prudent to make use of the rope for 
fear of an accident. After passing for several miles 
over the great snowfield, we found ourselves at the 
level of the Weiss Thor ; and^ turning to the right, 
began to ascend the white cone of the Cima di Jazzi. 
The incline is steep, but not excessively so, and in 
half an hour we stood on the top. There was all 
ihe usual excitement of — "Shall we see Italy?" 
But the mystery was soon solved in what, I must 
say, is the usual manner: though we had not yet 
seen the smallest mist, the first step on the summit 
showed us an ocean of white rounded clouds, veiling 
everything, from Macugnaga at our feet, to the dis- 
tant plains of Lombardy. A very beautiful effect 
was produced by the tops of the Monte Moro, and 
a few other high mountains in that direction, stand- 
ing out in the bright sunshine like islands in a snow- 
white sea. Every now and then a light cloud made 
a vigorous effort to overtop the summit of the Cima, 
and surround us with a cold embrace, but a fresh 
breeze blowing from the north-west always caught 
the intruder and flung him down the precipice ; and 
as he wrathfully curled and twisted about, it was 
curious to watch the effects of disappointed ambition. 
The whole view of the Swiss side was still perfectly 
clear, and the many peaks of Monte Bosa, now in 
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close proximity to us, were shining brilliantly in the 
blue sky. The Gomer and Findelen glaciers could 
be traced for the greater part of their length ; and 
far away were the many summits of that almost 
unknown land between Zermatt and the Grand St. 
Bernard. 

We seated ourselves as well as we could, and pro- 
ceeded to luncheon ; but the cold was considerable, 
and most of the party were rather glad to take to 
their feet again and begin a rapid descent. Through- 
out the greater part of the return the sun was nearly 
in front of us, and the glare of its reflection from the 
snow was so excessive, that, in spite of veils, we 
were a good deal scorched, and next morning our 
puffed faces presented a very ridiculous appearance. 
The expedition was, however, a very delightful one, 
and as the summit may be easily reached in four 
hours and a half, it is not at all too much for a com- 
fortable day*8 work. Near the foot of the Hoch- 
thaligrat a little water trickles down among the 
rocks, and there I saw the lovely deep blue gentians 
growing in solid masses of blossom, some of them at 
least a foot in diameter. The rocks at the foot of 
Monte Kosa are equally prolific in these turquoises 
of the vegetable kingdom, and I have nowhere else 
seen them in such profusion. 
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Another day was spent upon the sketch of Monte 
Bosa and in flower-hunting; but the cold weather 
came on apace^ and in the afternoon^ even where the 
sun was still shining, the colours froze upon the 
paper. The next day we were surrounded by a 
thick cold mist, followed in the afternoon by a heavy 
shower of snow ; but the night was brilliantly 
clear, with a sharp frost, which completely whitened 
the Biffelberg in the morning; and several guides 
who were in the house declared that it would be 
dangerous to attempt the pass of St. Theodule on 
account of the risk of frost-bites. Peter Taugwald, 
ever the boldest, said he had no objection to go, but 
the voice of the majority was against the proceeding ; 
so we made up our minds to bid adieu to the Biiffel- 
berg, and descend to Zermatt, Stalden, and Saas, 
with the view of crossing the Monte Moro to Ma- 
cugnaga on the following day. 

Before quitting the neighbourhood of the RifFel, 
I ought to say, that I have nowhere seen anything 
of its kind to compare with the astonishing grandeur 
of the vast plateau of snow at the head of the Gorner 
and Findelen glaciers, which extends from Monte 
Kosa as far as the Strahlhorn in one direction, and 
from the Biflelberg to the Cima di Jazzi in the 
other, covering many square miles with a robe of 
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unspotted whiteness^ which must be many hundreds 
of feet thick. The only variation of colour is to be 
found in the enormous blue crevasses, of the depth of 
which I have never been able to form any estimate, 
as the masses of snow overhanging their edges, 
and terminating in fringes of gigantic icicles, make 
it extremely dangerous to attempt a close inspection 
of their recesses. One is compelled to keep a 
respectful distance, with a vague idea of their having 
no bottom whatever. Here, too, I have often ob- 
served thatj under a clouded sky of a colour like 
lead, a hole made about a foot deep by the alpen- 
stock presents an appearance of the purest blue, 
which, at all events, cannot be referred to any effects 
of reflection, and must remain for the present a 
mystery to the scientific world. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Farewell to the Riffel. — Stalden. — The Valley of Saas. — 
M. Imseng, the Mountaineering Cur^. — The Allelein Gla- 
cier. — Pass of the Monte Moro to Macugnaga. — Lochmatter 
" at Home." — The Val d' Anzasca. — Ponte Grande. — 
Ferioloc — Lago Maggiore. 

Some time had been wasted before we determined 
to leave the Biffel and go to Saas, and, in truth, the 
change of plan was attended with some difficul* 
ties, the guides having come up to the Kiffel under 
orders for the St. Theodule pass, and we being no 
longer willing to go with them. For my own part, 
I was always ready to go wherever Peter Taugwald 
considered we might venture safely, but some of our 
party might possibly have suffered from the cold; 
and, as Ulrich Lauener chanced to be on the Riffel, 
and gave his very decided opinion against the pro- 
priety of crossing the pass, we at last all agreed in 
at once marching down to Zermatt. 

About seven o'clock we started among the most 
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kindly farewells of all the little establishment, and 
were very glad to warm ourselves by running down 
when the nature of the ground permitted. The 
morning was excessively cold^ the path as hard as. 
ice^ and a thick rime-frost covered all around us. 
As the white morning fog cleared away, the Matter- 
horn agsdn stood forth in full beauty^ thoroughly 
whitened by the recent bad weather and heavy 
snows, but a huge blanket of mist still rolled over 
all the neighbourhood of the pass we had intended 
to cross, and showed clearly enough that we should 
have had a very dreary and inhospitable reception. 
The greater part of the mule-road down to Zermatt 
lies through a forest of pines, some of them very 
large, with a great variety of shrubs and smaller 
plants and flowers growing between them. Some-> 
times this wood is thick enough to form a complete 
screen, and then again emerging for a little into a 
more open space, we see the winding curve of the 
Gorner glacier on our left as it sweeps down to its 
present boundary, close to the green meadows of 
Zermatt itself. Already in its onward march it has 
attacked and driven in some of the outposts, and if 
its advance continues as rapidly as of late for many 
seasons longer, the damage to property will be very 
severely felt by the poor inhabitants of the village. 
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We soon left the picturesque woods behind us^ 
and found ourselves following a narrow path among 
the meadows^ which were covered with frost, even 
as low down as Zermatt ; and, hurrying along in the 
certainty of a very long walk before night, we 
arrived at the Hdtel du Mont Kose after a descent 
of about an hour and a quarter from the KiffeL 
Here a mule was at once ordered out to take charge 
of the Prussian and his baggage, which was some- 
what ponderous for the mountains ; and while this 
was being prepared, I contrived to arrange matters 
with our guides, who had seemed disappointed at 
losing their expedition over the pass. In a few 
minutes more we were ready, and moved down the 
valley. The man who owned the mule wanted to 
put up at St. Nicolaus for the mid-day halt, but as we 
were to go to Saas in the course of the day, this was 
considered a bad division, as it would leave so much 
to be done in the evening: a small bribe induced 
him to defer to our opinion, and the whole party 
pushed on to Stalden without stopping more than a 
few minutes. 

This had been a long stage of twenty-three or 
twenty-four miles from Zermatt, besides the descent 
from the Kiffelberg, and both man and beast were 
fully prepared for a meal. A little before four in 
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the afternoon we star ed for Saas^ where we arrived 
about seven^ when it was too dark to see much of 
the neighbourhood. As long as the light lasted, we 
had ample opportunity for deciding that the valley 
of Saas is far more picturesque than that which 
leads to Zermatt, the latter being more stiff and 
bare^ with the exception of some fine scenes near 
Tasch and Sanda. 

The evening effects had been most beautiful for 
the last hour or two^ and the mountains on our left 
were illuminated by the setting sun long after we 
had been left in gloom; but by the time of our 
arrival at the good cure's house, darkness reigned 
all around the valley, so that after our walk of 
about forty-two miles, we were all rather glad of 
bright lights and a good fire preparatory to a capital 
plain supper, of which real chamois formed an 
important element. The only strangers in Saas 
besides ourselves were three or four young English- 
men, who had come over the Monte Moro, and 
having, I suppose, never seen a really difficult 
mountain pass, were treating us to a very exagge- 
rated account of their own exertions. They seemed, 
however, to be fatigued, and, soon after supper, left 
us comfortable enough in the possession of the 
sdlle it manger, where we had some conversation 
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with the curb's second in command^ a remarkably 
strong active fellow^ who had, a few days before our 
arrival, made the first ascent of the Alleleinhom, in 
company with the same friend of mine who had 
previously attempted the Finsteraarhom. 

I should have very much liked to stay several 
days at Saas, to visit the F^e glacier, and some of 
the wonders of the Mischabelborner ; but as our plan 
was now completely changed, and the journey round 
the south side of the Pennine Alps must needs be 
completed before seeing Chamonix, there was no 
time to be lost, and next day the pass of Monte 
Moro must be crossed to Macugnaga, in spite of 
the last travellers' account, which represented it 
as covered with ice and full of difficulty. 

The morning was not so frosty as that of the 
day before, and the weather generally fine ; but a 
mass of cloud seemed to hang about the tops of 
the mountains in front of us, which did not augur 
well. As the upper part of the pass was re- 
ported impracticable for the mule, it was arranged 
that the Prussian should ride as far as his beast 
could go, and from that point the baggage was to 
be carried by two porters to Macugnaga. One 
of these was a stout jolly fellow, and the other 
was a woman, the wife of M. Imseng's man-cook. 
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From De Saussure's time^ downwards, it has been 
remarked, that near Saas the women are willing to 
do far more than the men ; in short, that ^^ the 
grey mare is the better horse;" and certainly our 
lady-porter did her work admirably, skipping up 
and down really difficult places with a very heavy 
load, at a pace which would have made it difficult 
for the best of walkers to keep up with her, though 
perfectly free and unburdened. 

M. Imseng, the cur^, showed us with great plea- 
sure the silver snuff-box presented to him by Mr. 
Wills and Mr. Heath, and pointed with satisfaction 
to the inscription in Latin, and especially the words 
*^ per nives sempiternas et rupes tremendas," reading 
which he seemed to fire up like an old war-horse. 
A most excellent man he seems to be in his village, 
and universally esteemed ; but it is, of course, quite 
impossible for a priest, in so poor and secluded a 
valley, to keep up the appearance and gentility 
which is expected in the clergymen of town life ; at 
all events, if anyone expects much in this way of 
M. Imseng, he will be disappointed. He is well- 
known, however, as a most excellent mountaineer, 
and, though between sixty and seventy years of age, 
can hardly be surpassed by the youngest in that 
capacity; all who have had the advantage of his 
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company on difficult expeditions, speak of him in 
the warmest terms of gratitude. 

As we parted from him in the morning, he said^ 
he hoped we should return another year, earlier in the 
season, and see more of the neighbourhood, adding^ 
with a laugh, and pointing his finger to some of the 
lofty peaks around, that there were several snowy 
giants as yet unsealed by foot of man, in an attack 
upon which he should be very happy to join. Fare- 
well, then, for the present, to Saas and its simple 
pastor ; but we hope to meet again. 

After leaving the village, the path became rapidly 
worse; winding along by the side of the eastern 
branch of the Visp, it frequently became indistinct^ 
and occasionally invisible, where the encroachments 
of the vicious little river seemed to have washed 
over it in rainy weather and the vernal meltings of 
the snow ; and presently we crossed the noisy torrent 
over a bridge, which, consisting only of a couple 
of planks, and approached by two or three high 
steps, was a sufficiently awkward place to take a 
four-footed beast over, but our Prussian friend's 
mule seemed to treat it quite as a matter of course^ 
and was soon safe on the other side. The great icy 
barrier of the Allelein glacier was now in front of 
us, completely filling up the valley, and making it a 
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matter of wonder how the road could pass it. In 
its front was a large cavern in the ice^ out of which 
rushed the stream of the Visp, having made its way 
completely under the glacier from the lake above it 
that is formed by the partial damming up of the 
waters which descend from the great glaciers in the 
vicinity of the Moro and the Rothhorn, the Strahl- 
horn and Alleleinhorn. Just in front of the foot of 
the glacier the surface of the valley was still covered 
by the black remains of an enormous alavanche of 
snow which had fallen in the early part of the 
season^ bringing down with it a vast amount of vege- 
table matter and soil from the sides of the mountain 
on the left : making our way through this scene of 
ruin^ we found the path turn to the left^ ascending 
rapidly for a short time till we were on a level with 
the surface of the glacier^ crossing which we were in 
a few minutes on the bank of the Mattmark See^ 
a desolate lake^ whose waters^ ruffled by a fresh 
wind from the souths were dashing in waves against 
the lofty pinnacles of blue and green ice which 
formed its boundary^ and rose above its sur&ce in a 
most fantastic variety of form. 

A remarkably bad path leads from this point to 
the Distel Alp, where a new house has just been 
built, but not yet properly opened. Here we were 
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to get some proyisions to cany forward for luncheon 
at the top of the pass^ and on entering found a few 
inhabitants in the only room that seemed habitable. 
Upon inquiring^ we found that they had plenty of 
eggs and cheese^ and one of the women began to 
select a quantity of the former by plunging severa] 
dozens in a tub of water^ and rejecting all those 
which, by floating, were, like witches, proved to be 
undeniably bad. The rest were boiled hard, and 
packed up with some cheese ; after which we went 
on our way, the path becoming worse every minute^ 
and generally consisting of heaps of stones about as 
agreeable to walk over as a Parisian barricade. The 
last ch&lets, which were of a most filthy description, 
were passed, and an ascent of about half an hour 
brought us upon a kind of plateau, ornamented with 
a vast quantity of ranunculuses, beyond which it was 
declared that the mule could not proceed. 

The beast and his owner were accordingly dis- 
missed, and we set about the last climb. In front 
of us was the Rosswang glacier, which we passed 
on our left, mounting over a very rugged way, every 
moment drawing nearer to the raw cloud which 
covered the upper part of the pass, and which we 
knew would soon receive us in its cold embrace. A 
great quantity of water continually trickles down 
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the rocks on the right, and the severe frost of the 
last few nights had formed it into long rows of beau- 
tiful icicles, rising one above the other, and fringing 
every edge of the precipitous sides with perfect cor- 
ridors. The effect of this was charming; but we 
were compelled to be careful as we admired it, for 
every stone we stepped upon was from the same 
cause coated with fresh ice, and of course very slip- 
pery. Here and there the regularly paved appear- 
ance of the path seemed to show that it must 
formerly have been far more generally used, and 
probably by beasts of burden as well as mankind ; 
but in all likelihood the snow has been encroaching. 

Before we got to the top, we plunged into a thick 
raw mist of the most uncomfortable description, and 
were obliged now and then to halt, so as to prevent 
the rear of the party from losing sight of the van. 
Climbing over a bed of snow at a considerable in- 
cline, we at last found ourselves at the cross which 
marks the summit of the pass, in about four hours 
from Saas; and here we overtook a man walking 
leisurely along by himself. The wind was cold and 
severe, so we descended the south side a little way 
to get under the shelter of some lofty rocks, where 
we prepared for lunch, and invited the stranger to 
join us. To my great surprise, he declined, and 
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passed on in the same quiet way as before^ anxiously 
looking about him. In a quarter of an hour the 
mystery was solved by the appearance of several 
men who had followed us^ each of them carrying a 
large bale of goods on his back, and steadily follow^ 
ing the course over the snow taken by the first 
man. Our porter explained that this was a party of 
smugglers working then- way over into Italy, the 
first man acting as a sort of pilot-fish to see whether 
the way was clear. 

The state of the weather was disagreeable enough 
in itself, but the most vexatious feature of the case 
was that the dense mist entirely shut out from out 
sight the magnificent view of Monte Kosa, which 
ought to have greeted our arrival upon the summit 
of the pass. As we descended the southern side, we 
soon got clear of actual contact with our foggy 
enemy, but the clouds were in dense piles above us 
in every direction, and we were deprived for the day 
of that which is universally admitted to be one of the 
grandest sights in Europe. The only solace on our 
way down was a very vulgar one, in the shape of 
immense beds of the shining dark whortleberry, upon 
which we regaled ourselves with great satisfaction. 

After a charming walk down through the woods, 
we arrived at Macugnaga early in the afternoon, in 
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little more than half the time which our friend of 
the day before had foretold would be necessary, and 
yet we had not at all hurried ourselves. We at 
once betook ourselves to Lochmatter's house, which 
is devoted to the entertainment of man and beast, 
and found the worthy owner engaged, like Cincin- 
natus, in the cultivation of his little garden. He 
was overjoyed to see us, as we had met on the Kif- 
felberg a week before, when he had expressed him- 
self as extremely anxious to form one of our party 
for Moste Bosa; and, when I found what an 
unusually good fellow he was, I could not help feel* 
ing very sorry that, for the sake of fifty francs, we 
had not indulged his wish. Lochmatter is one of 
the very best men of his class that I have ev6r met : 
active as a deer, he makes himself extremely agree- 
able, and is full of intelligence, besides having the 
great advantage of speaking French ; and I should 
very much wish to spend a week with him, for the 
purpose of hunting the Mischabelhorner together, 
and crossing the Weiss Thor, for which pass no 
better guide can be found. He is passionately fond 
of chamois hunting, and entertained us all the even- 
ing after supper with accounts of his favourite sport, 
and his vain endeavours to fall in with a bouquetin^ 
which he seemed to despair of; though he added. 
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that he intended once more to search the dreadful 
recesses of the great Grabenhom or Dom, where 
he thought the only chance remained. Though his 
house is a mere rough ch&let> without even proper 
fastenings to the doors^ he contrived to make us 
thoroughly comfortable by his watchful attendance 
to all our wishes. 

In the afternoon he volunteered to take us to see 
the church ; and it was really surprising to see that, 
in a miserable little scattered village like Macu- 
gnaga, the aggregate value of which could not be 
equal to that of one handsome house in London, the 
good Catholics had contrived to collect in their 
church an amount of ornaments and treasures that 
would have done credit to many a respectable town. 

Kain fell heavily in the evening, and though this 
had ceased in the morning, the higher parts of the 
view were enveloped in clouds, and nothing could be 
seen of Monte Kosa or the Pizzo Bianco. We could 
not, however, wait for a change, and, greatly dis- 
appointed, were obliged to start down the mag- 
nificent Yal Anzasca. Near La Burca we met a 
man who was very anxious to sell us a fine bird 
which he had just killed, and which seemed to be 
exactly the same as our grey hen. We afterwards 
heard that there was a considerable quantity of black 
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game and partridges in the neighbourhood^ besides a 
few pheasants. Our path lay close to the riyer 
Anza, which springs from the glaciers of MacU'* 
gnaga, and finds its way down to the Lago Maggiore 
through a valley surpassing in beauty and mag* 
nificence any that I have seen^ even though the 
dulness of the day^ and the clouds which still hung 
about the mountains^ prevented our seeing it to 
advantage. 

After passing a few picturesque mining-stations^ 
where a small supply of gold is obtained^ we soon 
left the wild regions behind us, and followed the 
winding path among splendid chestnut and walnut 
trees, now and then coming upon a pretty village, 
thoroughly Italian in character, the inhabitants of 
which had availed themselves of every suitable piece 
of wall to ornament it with paintings in fresco. 
Trellised vines hung about the houses, and on both 
sides of the valley the hills were covered with 
almost every species of tree to their very summits. 
All these beauties seemed to culminate in Ponte 
Grande, where a side valley towards the south 
opened up a fresh variety of loveliness by breaking 
the somewhat monotonous regularity of the Val 
Anzasca. We arrived there about noon ; and as 
a carriage road leads from that point down to 
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Yogogna on the Simplon road, we ordered out a 
vehicle whilst we proceeded to luncheon. 

The first symptom of our being within the reach 
of Italian imposition was, that the landlord came 
forward to assure us, with the deepest regret, that 
there was not a single horse or mule to be got in 
Ponte Grande, in consequence of a neighbouring 
fair or festival ; he had plenty of voitures, and it 
was so unfortunate that we should not be able to 
proceed I His statement was corroborated by a 
courier in the service of an English milord^ who 
assured us that his master, who turned out to be 
one of the highest judges in our land, was ^^ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined" for the same reason. We 
thought that possibly the courier was in league 
with the innkeeper, and made up our minds to try 
another plan. So we sent for our porter, who had 
accompanied us from Saas, and, informing him of 
the state of the case, offered him an extra franc if he 
could find us a horse. This succeeded admirably: 
in a few minutes he returned, saying he had found 
a horse, which would be ready very shortly. The 
landlord seemed considerably disgusted at this turn 
of affairs, for he had looked upon our party as safe 
for the night ; but most of the inhabitants were, I 
fancy, rather amused, and as one man brought up 
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the horse, several others began to make themselves 
useful in tying up springs and repairing harness. 
Before long we were off, baggage and all, in an 
open four-wheeled fly, and went rapidly along the 
gradually descending road towards Vogogna. This 
road is carried along the side of a rather precipitous 
range of hills, and overlooks the gorge of the Anza, 
far below ; so far below, that sometimes, though you 
may see the white foam breaking upon its rocky 
bed, the roaring sound is inaudible. 

There were many signs of the fall of large stones 
and rocks from the upper part of the mountains that 
overhang the road, under which, indeed, it is occa- 
sionally tunnelled through the solid rock; and at 
one place we saw, at a great depth below us, a 
house, which had lately been entirely demolished by 
the fall of a huge rock, nearly as large as the 
Bowder stone near Derwentwater, which had rolled 
down from the heights and dashed it to pieces, 
meeting, however, with just sufficient resistance to 
check its progress, and stop it in the middle of the 
ruins. In the course of our descent, our trumpery 
rope harness became seriously disarranged, and we 
lost our wooden drag on the first occasion of its 
application, after which it was ludicrous to see the 
anxious face with which our driver entreated us to 
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get out at every difficult part of the road^ and spare 
himself and his conyeniencj from destruction. 

In due time, however, we safely arrived at Yo- 
gogna, and pulled up in front of the Post Hotel, as 
our Ponte Grande voiturier refused to have any- 
thing more to do with us. We at once commenced 
driving a bargain for a carriage to Feriolo on the 
Lago Maggiore, and began with assuring the master 
that we must positively go somehow, and should 
walk if he did not come to satisfactory terms. He 
and his people were very civil, and soon produced a 
rather grand-looking voiture from the remise, and a 
tolerably satisfactory arrangement was concluded. 
However, as usual, the carriage required a good deal 
of looking to, and whilst sundry screws and springs 
were put to rights, we were regaled with plenty of 
ripe grapes and peaches from the wall of the inn- 
yard, which were the first we had found fit to eat. 
Evening was drawing on, and there was nothing 
particularly noticeable in the half light, excepting 
that we crossed the Tosa, where a bridge had been 
broken down, and a rather curious floating sub- 
stitute, on the principle of the Khine bridges of 
boats, was used in its stead. Feriolo is only two or 
three miles from Baveno, and was preferred by us, 
because we knew it would be quieter and less 
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frequented than the latter. A capital dinner and 
good rooms were provided bj a most civil landlord^ 
who^ though master of a large house, appeared to 
unite in himself the situations of host, waiter, 
porter, and boots, and fulfilled the duties of all 
with equal celerity and good nature. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Arona. — The Isola Bella. — Lago d'Orta. — Pella to Varallo. 

— A Pilgrimage to the Monte Sacro. — A Village Theatre. 

— Val Sesia. — Pass of the Val Dobbia. — Gressonay. — 
The Lys Glacier and Col d'Ollen. — Brusson. — Grapes and 
Walnuts. — Chatillon. — Aosta. 

The next day was Sunday, and, wishing to see 
what we could of Lago Maggiore in a short time, 
we took the early steamboat down the lake to 
Arona, calling at Baveno, the Isola Bella, and 
several villages on the western side. The weather 
was not fine enough to enable us to judge fairly 
of this far-famed lake, and, on the whole, we were 
inclined to be a little disappointed. The mountain 
outlines around the lake seemed scarcely grand 
'> enough to be in proper proportion to the extent 
of water, and only in the direction of Palanza and 
Laveno did they at all come up to my expectations. 
At Arona we were once more reminded of the tri- 
umphs of man, by the unromantic presence of a 
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railway station, where the hissing engine was offering 
to transport us to Turin. As, however, we had no 
need of its services, we spent the interval, till the 
time of the steamer's return, in a lounge through 
the somewhat dirty and very narrow principal street 
of the town, the chief articles of sale being grapes 
and figs, which we patronised pretty freely. 

The return boat was full of foreigners, most of 
whom seemed, by their want of luggage, to be 
residents in the neighbourhood, and were deposited 
at the various pretty villages and charming villas 
which line the shore of the lake. The only En- 
glishman on board was a Biffelbei^ acquaintance, 
who was going to Magadino on his way northwards. 
We formed a portion of a large party who landed 
in boats at the Isola Bella, intending to see the 
palace of the Borromean counts and its renowned 
gardens. Unfortunately the rain had, by this time, 
begun to fall heavily, and we resolved to wait a 
little for the chance of its cessation. There was, 
however, no improvement, so we sallied forth, and 
were duly lionised through the suite of public apart- 
ments: a great number of pictures, most of them 
indifferent, and plenty of tawdry finery, with a 
few pretty statues, formed the chief portion of the 
sight, which was hardly so interesting as Hampton 
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Court; and we were not sorry to find ourselves 
consigned to the care of a young gardener^ who 
provided umbrellas^ and prepared to show us the 
grounds. Here the genial nature of the climate 
was proved by immense red and white oleanders 
in sheets of blossom, and magnificent magnolias of 
several kinds flourishing in the highest beauty, 
varied with orange and citron trees in great per- 
fection ; but the construction of the terraces, raised 
one upon another, and ornamented with urns and 
statues as thickly as a stonemason's yard in the New 
Road, was far from pleasing to our taste, and re- 
minded me strongly of the Perigord pie, or other 
marvel of the confectioner's art, to which some pro- 
fane traveller has ventured to compare it. 

Perhaps, if the rain had not damped the keenness 
of our enthusiam, we might have been in a better 
frame of mind for appreciating the Isola Bella ; as 
it was, we betook ourselves to a boat without much 
regret, and, huddling under the awning, were rowed, 
or rather pushed, by two fraudulent Charons, back 
again to Feriolo. The clouds grew blacker than ever, 
and our only hope was they might weep themselves 
dry in the course of the night, and give us a fine day 
for the Lago d'Orta. 

In this at least we were not disappointed: but 
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though the morning was exquisitely beautiful^ our 
host declared that the heavy rain would make the 
road oyer the Monte Motterone impassable; and 
though we strongly suspected that this was a scheme 
for inducing us to take a carriage which would other- 
wise spend an idle day in the yard, we yielded to his 
opinion^ and took the carriage for a drive as far as 
Orta. On parting he presented us with a bundle of 
verbenas and magnolias in full flower, and we began 
a most charming ride. Kefreshed by the rain, no- 
thing could be more beautiful than the luxuriance 
of trees, grass, and maize, with rich green orchards 
covered with the vines which trail from branch to 
branch in long festoons. 

At Omegna the road approaches the side of the 
lake, close to which it runs as far as Orta, where we 
arrived in two hours from Feriolo. About a couple 
of miles from the town we were boarded by two 
stout fellows, who insisted on hanging to the back of 
the carriage, evidently with ulterior intentions. As 
we entered the charming little town, its picturesque 
appearance was greatly increased by a procession of 
ecclesiastics, chanting some service of the Church, 
and followed by a long train of people, who appeared 
to be greatly disturbed in their devotions by the 
necessity of staring at our party. On descending 
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from the carriage we found onr two dependents busy 
in unfastening the baggage, and fully prepared to 
take possession of us and our effects, apparently ex- 
plaining in Italian, which none of us understood, that 
they were ready to convey us across the lake in a 
boat which was moored close by. In a moment a 
violent quarrel arose between them and the keeper of 
the hotel by the waterside, who evidently expected us 
to take his boat ; but, upon the principle of ^' first 
come first served,** we agreed to go with the former 
applicants, after stipulating with our fingers to pay 
only a certain number of francs. 

We rowed close by the lovely island of St. GKulio, 
the white shining buildings upon which contrasted 
charmingly with the deep blue water of the lake 
and the thick masses of wood in front of us, through 
which we knew our path lay to Varallo. Upon 
landing at Pella, a very poor little village, we found 
that our two boatmen were quite prepared to be 
Jacks of all trades, and proposed to carry the luggage 
of the Prussian and our knapsacks, across the hills to 
Varallo, for a consideration which we did not think 
at all excessive : we consented, and set out at once. 
The path was a constant though gradual ascent, and 
after passing a small village called Arola, we soon 
found ourselves in a scene of steadily increasing 
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beauty. Large undulating hills, rather than moun- 
tains, were around and in front of us, covered with 
every variety of wood, among which however the 
chestnut was most prominent. Every turn in the 
winding path revealed some new beauty, until at last 
we reached the highest point of the Col, and halted 
for a short time to enjoy the enchanting prospect. 

Nothing could exceed the fresh verdure of land 
and wood around us : magnificent chestnuts planted 
by the hand of Nature overhung the path, the banks 
of which were covered with ferns and mountain pinks, 
while through the gaps among the branches we 
could see far over the neighbouring hills the snowy 
tops of some of the Monte Bosa group. The Lago 
d'Orta, almost at out feet, reposing in the glorious 
sunshine, reflected the deep blue of the cloudless sky 
above ; and far away beyond it lay the vast plains of 
Sardinia, fading at last into a glowing haze, and 
dotted with shining white villages. It was the fes- 
tival of the Nativity of the Virgin, and many a 
group of gaily dressed country people passed us on 
their return from Varallo, where they had been pay- 
ing their devotions on the Monte Sacro. We turned 
away reluctantly from the old mossy bank, from 
which we had been admiring this Paradise of scenery, 
and began to descend by a path of equal beauty with 
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that which we had ascended from Pella. On the 
way down we discovered a great quantity of the 
sweet-scented cyclamen, as delicately sweet as the 
lily of the valley ; and presently found ourselves on 
the high road from Arena and central Piedmont, 
which continued to wind among green valleys and 
richly wooded hills, generally conical in form, until, 
in about three hours from Pella, we arrived at 
Varallo. 

All was gaiety and activity, in consequence of the 
numbers of people drawn by the occasion of the fSte 
to the venerated Monte Sacro. Finding that we 
should have time enough before dinner, we deter- 
mined to make the pilgrimage to the Sacred Mount 
at once, and as it completely overlooks the town, 
there was no diflSculty in finding the right way. 
Turning out of the main street to the right, a sloping 
paved way leads up the side of the hill, very much 
like that which approaches the castle of Heidelberg. 
Two or three chapels with life-size figures in them 
ornamented the way, and about half way up, a large 
wooden cross stood by the side of the path, sur- 
rounded by four or five old women reciting Paters 
and Aves, and whittling chips from it with a zeal 
that might astonish the most energetic Yankee. 
A few zigzags under the trees brought us to 
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a small cafe for the restoration of exhausted pil* 
grims, close to Mrhich a doorway led into the sacred 
enclosure. The pilgrimage consists in visiting forty 
or fifty shrines or chapels, barred in front like the 
cages in the Zoological Gardens, and containing 
groups of figures illustrating Scriptural subjects from 
the Creation to the Kesurrection in regular order. 
The figures are many of them done exceedingly well, 
though the grotesque element has been rather too 
largely admitted : Herod's servants, for instance, are 
sometimes represented with most disgusting goitres ; 
and in one case the artist has ornamented that mon- 
arch's court with a very comical medieval dwarf, 
holding a dog as tall as himself, and looking at the 
soldiers with an expression of the most mischievous 
drollery. 

All the chapels are numbered, and arranged in 
such an order, that the visitor who follows the path 
has to pass backwards and forwards an infinity of 
times before he can complete his pilgrimage. Money 
is thrown in through the gratings ; and as this was 
an especial occasion, some of the more favourite 
shrines had their floor completely covered with the 
ofiSerings of the faithful, which are, I suppose, col- 
lected by the priests at the end of their day's work. 
Altogether, the Monte Sacro is a very curious place, 
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and well worthy of a viBit^ even if the surrounding 
scenery were not so exquisitely lovely. 

Hearing there was a theatre in the town^ we went 
to look for it after dinner^ and on payment of eight 
sous were admitted into a long room^ with the seats 
all levels on the stage at the end of which was being 
performed a melodrama very much in the style of 
Richardson's^ except as to the length of the per- 
formance ; for after seeing it, I think, into the fifth 
act, with no prospect of a termination, as the hero 
appeared to be still overwhelmed with most grievous 
difficulties, we retired to the hotel and went to bed. 

The next day we were to ascend the Val Sesia to 
Biva or Alagna, and, finding there was a car-road as 
far as Scopello, we engaged a small vehicle to con- 
vey two of the party with the baggage to that place. 
The other two walked ; and, as the road was some- 
times rough, we found we were not much beaten by 
the carriage. At Scopello we engaged two strap- 
ping women to take our effects up to Biva, and, 
sending them on ahead, we entered a small wineshop 
for luncheon. This place consisted of one room, 
about eight feet square, ornamented with highly 
imaginative pictures of the battles of 1848, and 
patriotic declarations in favour of the late king Carlo 
Alberto, and was otherwise filled with pickles, wine- 
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flasks, lemonade^ candles, grocery, and smoke, the 
latter of which poured through the door from an 
adjoining apartment in such volumes that we were 
obliged to take our refreshment alfresco on a bench 
outside. 

We then continued our walk up as lovely a valley 
as could well be imagined, with birch-trees waving 
over the banks of the foaming river, followed by ash, 
chestnut, and pine, soaring one over the other to 
the very tops of the hills on either side of it. Cam- 
pertogno and Mollia especially were most enchanting 
spots, and then a turn of the path to the right sud- 
denly showed us the head of the valley, with Monte 
Rosa looking down upon us from its extremity, all 
glistening in the deep blue sky. Early in the after- 
noon we arrived at Riva, a miserable village, where 
however we resolved to sleep, with the view of cross- 
ing the Val Dobbia to Gressonay on the next day. 
The little inn was the worst we stayed at in the 
course of the journey, and there would have been 
some difficulty in getting anything to eat, had it not 
been for the very fortunate circumstance, that the 
various ecclesiastics of the valley meditated a dinner 
there on the following day, and we were enabled to 
taste the first-fruits of an extra importation of pro- 
visions. The fare, however, was very rough, and 
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two of our party were quite unable to taste what the 
good woman seemed to thmk was a particular luxury 
in the way of soup, served up in large coffee-cups. 
A hanger-on in the house was very anxious to inform 
us that he had served in the Crimea with the Sar- 
dinian army, and had obtained the English medal ; 
but as he did not offer to produce it, and was not a 
particularly honest-looking fellow, we did not feel 
quite satisfied of his veracity. 

We started early in the morning, and crossed the 
Yal Dobbia to Gressonay. This pass is certainly 
the most uninteresting I have seen, and I should 
strongly advise everyone to go to Alagna instead of 
stopping at Biva, and thence cross to Gressonay by 
the Col d'Ollen, which, though somewhat more 
fatiguing, is infinitely more worth seeing, passing, as 
it does, close to the foot of Monte Bosa and the 
Lyskamm. At the highest point of the Yal Dobbia 
is a miserable little building, dignified by the name 
of Hospice, where, however, we got some tolerable 
bread and cheese. Just in front, at a distance of 
about four miles, was an opening in the chain of 
mountains which form the western boundary of the 
valley below us ; and this we could easily see must 
be the Col de Eanzola, over which we were to pass 
to Brusson and Chatillon. 
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The evening was doll and cold, as we entered 
Gressonay, and we were very glad to hnddle roond 
a handsome wood-fire after dinner in the clean and 
comfortable salle a manger. There were only two 
other strangers in the honse, a gentleman and lady, 
who turned out to be no strangers to one of us, and 
helped us to pass a very pleasant evening. A lame 
foot owned by one of the party prevented him from 
marching far on the following day, and it was ac- 
cordingly resolved to stay all together at Gressonay, 
and explore the head of the valley and the glader 
from the Lyskamm. 

After breakfast I started with my new fiiend, Mr. 
S., and a guid» whom he had brought with him, and 
in about an hour arrived at Trinita, soon after pass- 
ing which we had a good view of the Lyskamm and 
its glacier. The weather was, unfortunately, far from 
settled, and the great problem of the day was, whe- 
ther the morning clouds would disperse or come 
down upon us with a shift of wind to the westward, 
of which there were indications on the further hills : 
the solution of our doubt was at hand, and presently 
a great dark mass of clouds came rolling down from 
the west with a rain that made waterproofs necessary 
till we found some shelter. As the^ storm passed, the 
dark mountains on each side of the valley showed 
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their heads again^ thoroughly whitened by the snow 
just fallen upon them, and for a moment we hoped 
for an improvement in the weather ; but the clouds 
returned to the charge, and the head of the valley 
was so entirely enveloped in them, that it became 
perfectly useless to attempt a nearer approach to the 
glacier. On our way back we turned into the little 
church of Trinita to avoid another pelting shower, 
and the cure, who was passing, begged us most good- 
naturedly to come with him into his house close by. 
We accepted the offer with gratitude, and were ad- 
mitted by him into a small but neat house, in which, 
however, he seemed only to occupy one room, with, 
I suppose, the use of a kitchen. His jM>om was plain 
and simple in the extreme, with a common truckle-* 
bed at one side of it, and a small table at the other 
which, with some drawers, and a few common chair^ 
and old-fashioned ornaments, seemed to complete his 
furniture. His little library consisted of only about 
twenty books, some of which, however, he showed 
us with peculiar pleasure as remembrances of his old 
student days in Germany, where he had been edu- 
cated. A most kind man he evidently was, and 
talked with great interest of his parishioners, who 
are a superior race to the natives of all the neigh- 
bouring valleys; they are of German origin, and 
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preserve their German language and manners quite 
distinct from the corruptions of their neighbours. 
The cur^ wanted to bring wine for us^ but not wish- 
ing to trespass upon his hospitality^ we told him 
that we had taken some provisions up the valley with 
us in the morning; and after half an hour's agreeable 
conversation, we left him, and returned to the inn at 
Gressonay. 

We all dined very pleasantly together, and late in 
the evening the party was increased by the arrival of 
two young Englishmen, who had come over from 
Brusson in a soaking rain, and were not a little 
pleased to find themselves at our comfortable fireside. 
They were pressed for time, and, in spite of the 
wretched weather, were determined to get to Alagna 
by the Col d'Ollen next day, and as our party were 
equally resolved to wait for more favouring skies, I 
promised to spend the day in accompanying them to 
the top of the Col and returning to Gressonay. 

They took a guide, and a mule for their baggage, 
and directly after breakfast we started in full reliance 
on our waterproof coats, though rain was evidently 
to be the order of the day. I learnt from them the 
first news of what has produced such a profound sen- 
sation in England — the failure of the Royal British 
Bank. After passing Trinita once more, and the 
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next village of St. Giacomo, we turned to the rights 
and began the aqpent towards the Col d'Ollen^ every 
step bringing us into a more cold and disagreeable 
rain and sleet ; but as it is never certain that noon 
may not bring a change for the better in mountain 
districts, and as I would rather do anything than 
pass an idle day, I still kept to my resolution, and 
walked while my two companions took turns upon 
the mule. Now and then, through the clouds, we 
had some splendid peeps of the Lyskamm — just 
enough to satisfy me that this pass must be an ex- 
ceedingly fine one in good weather; but as the way 
was very wild, without any defined path in its upper 
regions, I had to make the observation of neighbour- 
ing landmarks my principal object, knowing that I 
should have to return alone, and that on a very bad 
day. This becoming more and more and more diffi- 
cult, I at last made up my mind to turn back about 
half an hour before reaching the highest point of the 
Col, and accordingly said farewell to my companions. 
I found that I had noted my way correctly, and had 
no difficulty in finding the track to St. Giacomo, 
whence there is a good mule-road to Gressonay. On 
my way back, I was rewarded for a supererogatory 
scramble up the rocks on the left, by finding a few 
Alpine rhododendrons still in bloom, long after they 
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had ceased flowering almost everywhere else. On 
rejoining the party at the inn, I found that they had 
dragged a monstrous log of fir up to the house, which 
kept up a blaze all the evening. 

Next morning matters mended, and leaving our 
friends, Mr. S. and his wife, to go over to Alagna, 
we prepared to move in the other direction towards 
Chatillon in the Yal d'Aosta. A porter was sent 
for to carry the knapsacks in one of the customary 
wicker-frames, but I was surprised to find him too 
lazy to carry more than one of them. I shut the 
door in his face, telling him I would send for a woman 
to do the work ; even this taunt, however, had not 
the slightest effect, and ultimately a boy was found 
who eagerly volunteered to carry two of them. 
About an hour and a half brought us to the summit 
of the Col de Kanzola, which commands a very fine 
view of the Lyskamm and part of the Monte Kosa 
group in one direction, and the long line of the 
Val d'Aosta in the other. The city itself was dis- 
tinctly visible, but Mont Blanc, being rather too 
much to the right, is hidden by an intervening moun- 
tain. After about an hour's descent over rough 
ground and scanty pastures, a sudden turn in the 
road discovered Brusson at our feet and a great part 
of the valley which leads up to St. Giacomo d'Ayas, 
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and the foot of our old friend the Breithorn. Bnissozi 
is a filthy village containing, however, one house, 
which belongs to the cur^, equal in size and value to 
nearly all the others put together. Whilst we were 
talking to him, some miserable-looking cretins came 
up to beg, and he told us that there was a sadly large 
number of them in the neighbourhood : poor harm- 
less wretches I they are incapable of steady work, and 
are entirely dependent upon national and individual 
charity. The little inn was difficult to find, and very 
rough and homely : the host, however, appeared to 
have some pride of birth, and had hung the walls of 
a miserable room with most grotesque portraits of 
various members of his family ; such, at least, I sup- 
pose they were. 

From Brusson the path again ascends through a 
fine fir wood, with good turf to walk on over the 
upper part of an inconsiderable col, and then de- 
scends to St. Vincent, the latter part of the way 
lying amongst magnificent walnut and chestnut 
trees, completely covered with fruit. All the rich- 
ness of the Val d'Aosta was now before us : Cha- 
tillon, at about two miles' distance, shone with its 
white buildings among masses of wood; and St. 
Vincent, close to us, and surrounded with pretty 
villas and beautifully kept vineyards, loaded with 
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magnificent black grapes, showed signs of a pro- 
sperity that we had not seen for several days. We 
reached Chatillon in about seven hours from Ores- 
sonay, and in the new hotel, close to the noisy little 
river which comes down the Val Tournanche from 
the snows of the Matterhorn, we feasted on grapes 
and peaches while a car was being prepared to take 
us to Aosta. The growth of maize and vines 
throughout this valley is very luxuriant, but many 
parts of it evidently suffer from the furious torrents 
which in spring and wet weather rush down from 
the mountains to join the Dora Baltea, which was 
even now boiling along in large stormy waves. The 
great blight of the valley is the enormous amount of 
goitres and cretinism, which make the inhabitants a 
perfectly hideous race. As we entered the village 
of Nuz, out of the first seven persons I saw, six were 
more or less palpably cretins. Those who are af- 
flicted with this most dreadful plague have generally 
short shambling figures, with unnaturally large 
round heads, the faces of which have no expression 
but a horrid leer ; in addition to which their disgust* 
ing habits constitute them the very lowest order of 
the human race, scarcely, if any, better than the 
beasts that perish. 

o 2 
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A three hours' drive from Chatlllon brought us to 
the Ecu at Aosta^ and after strolling out to look at 
the Roman arches, which are built of large blocks of 
shingly stones cemented together like concrete, we 
made ourselves comfortable for the evening. 
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CHAP. X. 

Stormy Weather on the St. Bernard. — Col Fenetre and 
Col Ferrex. — Courmayeur. — The Proments. — Col de 
Cbecruit. — Col de la Seigne. — Col des Fours. — A Party 
lost. — Contamines. — Col de Voza. — The new Route to 
the Summit of Mont Blanc. — Les Ouches. — Chamoniz. 

The Cit^ d'Aoste^ in spite of its ambitious title, is 
but a very poor place in modern times, though the 
extent of its Roman remains may indicate that it 
was formerly considered of greater importance. A 
dirty street, scarcely so wide as a large omnibus, 
without any protection for foot passengers, leads 
into the only open space in the town, which is a 
tolerably large square, containing t^ or three 
hotels and some government buildings, with a 
market occupying the largest part of the centre. 
There appeared, however, to be nothing for sale in 
the whole town but articles of the commonest de- 
scription. Like the inhabitants of all the rest of 
the valley, the citizens of Aosta seemed, for the 
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most part, rather a miserable race, though some 
pretty houses spread about the outskirts indicated 
the presence of a superior class. The Hotel de la 
Poste is abominably dirty, and the Ecu not much 
better, though the people of the house were very 
civil and obliging. Since leaving the country last 
September, I have heard from Jean Tairraz, of Cha- 
monix, who has just opened a new hotel at Aosta, 
called the Hotel du Mont Blanc, in hopes of making 
a residence there more palatable to the cleanly 
English than it can be at present. He has been 
several times as a chief guide to the summit of 
Mont Blanc ; and I have found, from many a day's 
experience of him, with various kinds of parties, 
that he knows how to combine the boldness of a 
good glacier guide with all the delicacy and care 
which ladies can so fully appreciate on the Mer de 
Glace or the Mauvais Pas ; and having lived much 
with English families, he is sure to do his utmost 
towards retrieving the dirty character of Aosta. 

About nightfall heavy clouds again threatened 
unpleasantly about the mountains, and in the morn- 
ing all the neighbouring heights being powdered 
with snow, testified to the coldness which we might 
expect to find at the Grand St. Bernard. In spite, 
however, of a pamphlet inviting travellers to pass a 
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fortnight at Aosta, and professing to find a new lion 
for every daj^ we made up our minds to go on to the 
Hospice, in the hope of getting good weather for the 
tour of Mont Blanc We started soon after break- 
fast, with rather a fine morning in the valley, but an 
ominous gathering of clouds on the mountains 
before us. 

The road leaving the city runs northward under 
an avenue of walnuts, which supplied us with light 
provisions for the march, and presently turning to 
the right it ascends slowly, but steadily, through a 
fine district of vineyards. Placed thus advanta- 
geously on the slopes facing the south, the vines 
attain a very great luxuriance, and the grapes, 
though not quite ripe, hung in a profusion and 
beauty which would almost have done credit to our 
finest hot-houses. But the level of vineyards was 
soon passed, and was succeeded by plenty of walnut 
and chestnut trees, loaded with fruit, and growing 
out of charmingly green meadows ornamented with 
the lilac flowers of the autumn crocus. As we 
passed the village of Gignaud, the bells of the church 
began to ring in a fashion which I think is peculiar 
to Piedmont. Commencing slowly and regularly, 
they suddenly burst out into a kind of rollicking jig, 
the tune of which occasionally changed, although the 
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Btjie continued without much variety. This lively 
melody seemed intended to prepare the mind for the 
expected jollity of " the Monks of Old " at the top 
of the pass ; and we hoped that it might be a good 
omen. 

At this point of the route there is a fine view of 
the Yalpellina to the rights leading up to Prarayen^ 
and the still imperfectly known regions between the 
St. Bernard and the Zermatt mountains. In about 
four hours from Aosta we arrived at St. Kemy, a 
small village perched in a narrow cleft between 
mountains which seem almost ready to suffocate it, 
but which no doubt afford a friendly shelter in the 
severe weather which prevails here during the 
greater part of the year. This is the nearest place 
to the frontier, and accordingly a party of douaniers 
is placed here to examine passports; this solemn 
farce was soon performed, and, bidding adieu to car 
roads for some days to come, we started up the mule- 
path towards the famous Hospice. 

Before long we found ourselves fairly among the 
clouds which had been hanging over our heads, and 
the light driving rain was rather agreeably exchanged 
for a snowstorm. By the time we reached the level 
of the house of refuge, the ground was thickly 
covered with snow, and there was every probability 
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of our reaching the monks in a very appropriate 
state of discomfort. As we climbed up the last 
slope, a lift in the clouds showed us over our heads 
the cross which is fixed in the rocks to point out the 
top of the pass. Leaving this on the left, the path 
is cut through a narrow gorge, or funnel, for a short 
distance, through which the wind beat so Tiolently 
that it was scarcely possible to keep one's breath and 
fight through; the rocks on each side had been 
covered with half-melted snow, which formed into 
rows of long icicles, not hanging straight down, but 
forced into a slanting direction by the tremendous 
fury of the gale. Within a yard of our feet was the 
tarn, or mountain lake, it« waters dashing in angry 
waves upon the bank; but the storm-fog was so 
dense that we could not see a dozen yards across it. 
Had I not known the way, I should have almost 
despaired of reaching the Hospice ; but a struggle of 
ten minutes brought us to a huge shade in the mist, 
and we found ourselves suddenly within ten paces 
of its walls, till then entirely invisible. Drifted 
snow was piled around the door-steps, and nothing 
short of being dragged in on the dogs' backs could 
have been more in accordance with the genius of the 
place than our entrance into this world-renowned 
refuge for the destitute and way-worn traveller. . 
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Once inside, and the howling tempest is ex- 
changed for a scene of perfect comfort and tran- 
quillity : the huge thick walls are utterly regardless 
of the storm, and the moment the bell is rung, the 
polite and gentlemanly clavendier receives you with 
all the charm of a host who wishes to make his guests 
perfectly comfortable ; he shows you into a bedroom 
far better than almost any to be found in continental 
hotels, insists on sending up plenty of hot brandy- 
and-water, and leaves yoii to make your toilet in a 
most enviable frame of mind. 

When this was completed, we descended and found 
him ready to welcome us to the cheerful fire, blazing 
with logs, which are all brought on the backs of 
mules from the convent forest, several leagues dis- 
tant. Nearly a dozen travellers were collected in 
the room, several of whom had been detained since 
the day before by the tempestuous state of the 
weather; and among them was a very agreeable 
young American, the only man of his nation whom 
I have ever found really enjoying walking among 
the mountains. He was very difierent from one of 
his countrymen, whose entry I saw in a " Livre des 
Etrangers:" — "Thank God, we don't raise such 
hills in the state of New York 1 " 

In 1855, I met at the Hospice a dentist, who 
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spoke French with a fine nasal Yankee twang, which 
by no means improved that refined and most elegant 
language. He employed his leisure time in filling 
up little blue tickets with the name and address of 
his firm in Paris and New York, which I found he 
was in the habit of sticking on walls and window- 
sills in the hotels where he lodged, in imitation of 
the ^^ elegies upon hawthorns," which Orlando dedi- 
cated to the beauty of the fair Rosalind. He was 
altogether a sharp practitioner, and I should hardly 
have been surprised at hearing that he had ofiered to 
pull out the monks' teeth, instead of rewarding their 
hospitality in the more customary manner. 

A capital dinner was served, the cooking of which 
would have done credit to many a fine house in the 
valleys, with plenty of excellent wine, which is said 
to be the offering of the King of Sardinia. The 
clavendieTy after taking care that the ladies had the 
best places, seated himself at the table, and con- 
trived, with all the ease and native elegance of a 
man of the world, to bring every member of the 
party into conversation upon some one or other of 
the topics of the day, mixed with much interesting 
information relating to the affairs of the hospice, in 
which he has resided eleven years. 

After dinner he showed us the curiosities of the 
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little museum^ which contains a variety of prints, 
presented by people from all parts of the world, and 
a very pretty collection of Boman bronze statuettes 
and ornaments, which have been from time to time 
dug up in the neighbourhood of the Hospice walls, 
to bear testimony of the ubiquity of that wonderful 
people. The severity of the climate here is so great 
that the snow never leaves the ground for nine 
months in the year; and many of the monks suffer 
very severely, but he himself seemed as fresh as if 
he had only been subjected to the ordinary lot of 
man. 

Next morning the frost was severe, and the fog 
still continued so thick, that we were advised to wait 
another day ; but on consulting the barometer, and 
finding it on the rise, our kind host said that we 
might venture to proceed, and went to find us what 
we wanted — a guide across the mountains to Cour- 
mayeur. He found a man below who offered to take 
us; but it soon appeared that he wanted to go by 
the comparatively tame Serena pass, whilst I was 
resolved upon the Col Fenetre. He tried to per- 
suade me that the latter would be an affair of at 
least twelve hours, but fortunately I knew better, 
having crossed the pass only a year before; and, 
after a little battling, all was arranged for an im- 
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mediate start We paid an early visit to the 
interesting chapel, and deposited our offering in the 
" Trone des aumdnes ; ^ were introduced to the dogs^ 
unhappily almost extinct; peeped into the ghastly 
morgue, where the bones of lost travellers are 
whitening in an air whose purity seems to defy 
putrefaction, and then departed, after a cordial fare* 
well from our kind entertainer. 

The route from the St. Bernard by the Col 
FenStre seems much less known than it deserves to 
be, for it presents, a great variety of scenery, and 
forms a very capital introduction to the tour of 
Mont Blanc* On leaving the Hospice we retraced 
our steps of yesterday by the side of the lake, and 
for some little distance down below the cross. There 
we turned to the right, and began a considerable 
ascent over the rocks by a path which was now 
entirely covered with snow; so that though I had 
crossed it previously, and knew the general line 
pretty well, I should have had some difficulty in 
acting as sole guide, surrounded as we still were by 
a fog of very uncomfortable density. We often had 
to wade through snow far above our knees, which 
was sometimes driven in whirlwinds by the fierce 
gale, that became a perfect hurricane when, after 
climbing up a very steep slope, we found ourselves 
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on the top of the Col^ about 1000 feet above the 
Hoepice. None of the partj wished to stay long in 
Bueh an exposed situation^ and quickly plunging 
with long strides down through the deep drifts of 
snow, we soon found ourselves dose to some small 
tarns which occupy the base of a kind of crater 
among the mountains that raise their ragged peaks 
around. 

We next began to descend upon the upper pas- 
tures, and heard the tinkle of cattle-bells sounding 
dose to us, though the mist prevented us from 
seeing their bearers; but in a few minutes more 
we had descended through the cloud, and came 
suddenly into a fine sunny day, with the long line 
of valley spread out before us in all its beauty, and 
terminated by the northern spurs of the Mont Blanc 
group. Such a wonderful transition could not fail 
to raise our spirits, and, rapidly descending across 
the pastures, we soon arrived at the bottom of the 
gorge, and crossed the stream which traverses it by 
an overarching bridge of snow. Hence the ascent 
towards the south is rather long and monotonous; 
and being now covered with quantities of fresh 
snow, half melted by the sun, the grassy ground 
was diflScult to walk upon. "We arrived, however, 
at the top of the Col Ferrex in about four hours 
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from the Hospice, and were immediately face to face 
with all the glories of Mont Blanc, and the long 
line of Aiguilles and glaciers, reaching as far as 
the Col de la Seigne. Such a sight would com- 
pensate for much more serious inconvenience than 
we had sustained in the morning. A descent of 
half an hour brought us to the ch&lets of Pr^ de 
Bar, close to the foot of the Glacier de Triolet, 
which once discharged an immense mass of ice 
into the valley, destroying everything before it 
This glacier, and the next in order, which comes 
down from the Grande Jorasse, bring with them 
frequent remains of the now almost extinct teu- 
quetin or steinbok^ showing that this part of the 
mountains must have been one of their most fa- 
vourite haunts. They are very rarely seen in the 
Alps now, and Lochmatter despaired of them ; but 
a short time before we arrived in the neighbour- 
hood, a magnificent specimen, with rings upon his 
horns marking thirty years of age, was shot by 
a Courmayeur man on one of the Jorasses, and my 
guide carried the head and horns to Chamonix, 
where he said he sold them for 120 francs. Loch- 
matter would, I believe, have gone wild, if he could 
have known it. 

We walked rapidly down the vaUey, amid the 
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moet magnificent scenery, and arrived at Courmayeur 
early in the afternoon, after a walk of about eight 
hours, in all, from the St. Bernard. At the door 
of the hotel I found my old friend, the ex-Sergeant- 
major Proment, an excellent fellow who served in 
the wars of Napoleon, and then settled down among 
hb mountains, where he was for many years well 
known as the chief guide in the place. Getting 
too old for this work, he has resigned in favour of 
his nephews, and contents himself with showing a 
book of his certificates for the last thirty years, and 
talking over old adventures. 

If I were asked in what place I had seen sub- 
limity and beauty of scenery combined more than 
anywhere else, I should undoubtedly give the 
palm to Courmayeur and its immediate environs. 
The views from the green meadows of Pr^ St. 
Didier, and throughout the short distance between 
the two villages, are wonderfully fine. The ex- 
quisite freshness of the grass, the variety of wood, 
the overhanging precipices of the Cramont, and the 
lofty summit of the Mont Chetif, leading the eye 
up to the gigantic Jorasses, the Dent du G&mt, and 
the snowy summit of Mont Blanc, 12,000 feet above 
the valley, form a spectacle which can never be 
forgotten by those who have once seen it. Pro- 
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bably the view of Monte Rosa and the Macugnaga 
glacier from the Val Anzasca, may be a worthy 
rival, but the state of the weather when we were 
there permitted us to see nothing but clouds. 

The Cramont ought to be ascended from Cour- 
mayeur, but in 1855 we had no weather fine enough 
for it, and in 1856 no time. The best substitute is 
to take the route of the Col de Checruit, and so get 
to the Col de la Seigne, instead of keeping the line 
of the A116e Blanche by the glaciers of Brenva and 
Miage. This pass appears to be scarcely known, 
and its existence is only casually alluded to by 
Professor Forbes. I think, therefore, that, con- 
sidering its beauty, I may be doing a service in 
recommending it to the attention . of travellers, 
though, to those who wish to examine the glaciers 
accurately, it would be advisable to spend a day 
previously in an expedition to the Brenva and 
Miage. 

We crossed the river immediately opposite to 
Courmayeur, instead of following it up the valley, 
and passing through the village of Dolina, at once 
commenced ascending through a charming piece of 
country, ending in a long grassy slope at the back 
of the Mont Ch^tif ; and in about an hour and a 
half we found ourselves at a great height in the 
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upper part of a splendid pine-forest^ exactly op- 
posite the precipitous side of Mont Blanc. The 
wonderful beauty of this yiew is enhanced by its 
breaking upon one suddenly: in a moment the 
whole chain, as far as the Col Ferrex, hitherto con- 
cealed by the intervening height^ bursts upon the 
eye; whereas the route of the All^e Blanche lies 
so completely under the great chain, that very little 
can be seen of it. Here precipice on precipice, 
luguille on aiguille, is seen reaching from the valley 
to the very summit, 12,000 feet above; and the 
forest-clad side of the singular Mont Ch^tif forms 
no inconsiderable feature in the spectacle. The 
immense Aiguille of the Peteret, flanked by two 
exactly similar rocky points of smaller size, forms, 
as it were, the back and sides of a huge Gothic 
chair, the intermediate space, corresponding to the 
seat, being a patch of green pasture at a great 
height above the valley, and only approached by 
climbing up apparently inaccessible precipices. Pro- 
ment, however, assured me, that this scrap of vege- 
tation is not lost sight of by the prudent inhabitants 
of Courmayeur ; and as soon as the winter snows dis- 
appear, about the end of June, thirty or forty sheep 
are carried up, one by one, on men's backs, and left 
there without any possibility of getting away from 
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their prison. At the end of the three months' 
summer, they are brought down again ; and, though 
it is generally found that three or four of them 
have been killed, by falling ice or rocks, the re- 
mainder are so fat, and in such capital condition, 
that the speculation completely answers. 

Turning sharply to the left, the way to be taken 
steadily ascends considerably above the level of the 
highest woods, till Mont Ch^tif itself is seen below, 
instead of towering above ; and then a rapid descent 
over pastures leads down to some rude ch&lets a little 
above the Combal lake. At these chdlets I observed 
two rough but very useful instruments : one was a 
long nail hammered into the centre of a board which 
was marked with figures and hung on a wall facing 
the south, to do the duty of a sun-dial worthy of 
Bobinson Crusoe : the other was a small water-wheel, 
about four feet in diameter, turned by a noisy little 
mountain stream ; to the end of its axle was attached 
a tub, which of course turned with it, and being filled 
with cream, and left to itself, could chum butter with- 
out the aid of manual labour. 

A little lower down we came to the dreary lake, 
which is formed by the damming up of the water by 
the vast moraine of the Glacier de Miage, that fills 
up the valley with the exception of one narrow outlet 
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and extends downwards for seTerml miles. In addi- 
tion to the magnificent view obtidned from the Col 
de Checruit, a great adrantage is gained by pursuing 
that route, in aroiding the rough disagreeable walk 
over thb immense pile of rocky detritus, all of which 
Professor Forbes discovered was brought down from 
a vast gorge in the very heart of Mont Blanc. Near 
the lake a pure spring, that mingles its clear waters 
with the turbid meltings of the glaciers, is well worthy 
of being tasted. From this point a somewhat dreary 
ascent of rather more than an hour and a half leads to 
the top of the Col de la Seigne ; and tlus reminds me 
of a story of two Frenchmen. 

In 1855 two young Parisian avocats, who were 
with us at the St. Bernard, expressed a wish to travel 
in our company to Chamonix. We started together 
for the Col FenStre, but before the day was half 
over, one of them took to hanging behind, and gave 
us some annoyance In waiting for him : upon this, a 
violent quarrel ensued between the two, who had 
been travelling as the dearest friends for the last six 
weeks : they ended by calling each other ^* Monsieur," 
and, dividing their travelling-stores, parted as if 
never more to meet, one going on with us to Cour- 
mayeur, while the other was left behind to follow 
his own devices. Our companion was exceedingly 
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sociable, but on arriving at Courmayeur he refused 
to give half a franc more than he thought proper for 
his bed, and parted with us to go to the other hotel, 
with the understanding that we should meet in the 
morning. His quondam friend must have joined 
him there in the course of the evening, and next day 
we found they had started together early, though by 
no means reconciled as it would seem ; for on mention- 
ing the story a few days afterwards, at Chamonix, I 
found that they had been seen sitting on the top of the 
Col de la Seigne, eating their luncheon dos h dosy and 
evidently determined not to speak to one another. 
So much for friendship I 

On the top of the Col we found a very severe 
wind, and, looking up to the white summit of Mont 
Blanc, we could see a smoke-like film of powdery 
snow driven by the gale, which showed how hard a 
matter it would have been to live there that day. 
The Tarentaise was before us to the south-west, 
and we were not very long in descending several 
thousand feet to Mottet, where we soon ensconced 
ourselves in the smallest edifice that ever claimed 
the title of an inn. In the two previous years I 
had gone on to Chapiu, and crossed the Col du Bon- 
homme ; but having, on one occasion, been kept 
awake the whole night by a gang of drunken cattle-* 
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drivers returning from a fair at St Maurice^ and^ on 
the other^ by a horde of not less troublesome fleas, I 
resolved this time to try Mottet and the Col des 
Fours. 

In the morning we started with cloudless weather, 
and after a very steep climb reached the summit of 
the Col, which we found covered with deep fresh 
snow, noticing by the way some cofiin-like wooden 
devices on short legs, in which the luckless shep- 
herds shut themselves up for the night during the 
few months when their charges are on the high 
pastures. With regard to cattle, I found that the 
great Sardinian owners let their beasts to the moun- 
taineers at the rate of fifteen or eighteen francs apiece 
for the three summer months, during which the lessees 
make all they can of them in the way of cheese and 
butter, and then they are driven down again to the 
more temperate plains. In 1855 we saw a large 
covey of birds near the top of the Col, which we 
knew to be ptarmigan, in spite of our guide's asser- 
tion that they were " pigeons sauvages ; " and a 
capital day's sport we might have had if we had 
been provided with guns. 

On the northern side of the Col we found a party 
of men employed in improving the path, and not 
before it was needed, as was testified by the clean- 
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picked skeleton of a mule which had fallen over 
early in the spring with the man who accompanied 
it; both were killed^ but the man had been taken 
away and buried, while the poor beast was left to 
the tender mercies of eagles and tornadoes. This 
pass has been marked by disasters: a little lower 
down is the spot where two Englishmen perished 
some years back in a snow-storm; they had two 
friends with them, and the guides endeavoured to 
urge them on, not hesitating even to use their 
batons^ till, finding death must be the lot of the 
whole party if they waited longer, they were com- 
pelled to leave them to their fate. At Nantbourant 
we saw their last hand-writing,, in which they noted 
their departure for the Col, seemingly in the highest 
spirits. Before reaching the forest below, there is 
another sad memorial, in the shape of a cairn of 
stones on a place called the Plan des Dames, where 
there is a legend of a lady and her maid having long 
ago perished, and every traveller pays a tribute to 
their memory by adding a fresh stone to the pile. 

Passing among magnificent pines, we reached the 
litte hamlet of Nantbourant, beyond which the path, 
ever increasing in beauty, leaves the chapel and 
shrines of Notre Dame de la Gorge on the left, and 
in another hour leads to Contamines. Here we slept 
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at the little Hotel du Bonhomme, rendered memo- 
rable on a previous visit by a great sensation caused 
by a party of two Frenchmen and three ladies^ 
whose mules arrived at midnight, the travellers 
having been lost on the Col du Bonhomme, where 
they allowed their mules to go on alone, whilst they 
walked down under the escort of a bad guide, who, 
in the darkness of the evening, led them by mistake 
into the Val de Beaufort; where, after wandering 
about till their shoes were torn off, they were 
all obliged to sleep as best they could in a hay 
ch&let till the mules returned for them with their 
luggage in the morning. 

Next day a pleasant walk took us in about three 
hours to the pavilion on the Col de Yoza, overlook- 
ing the Glacier de Bionnassay, from which the St. 
Gervais ascent of Mont Blanc was made in 1855, 
and recorded in the interesting account of Messrs. 
Hudson and Kennedy. The Chamonix men quaked 
in their shoes at the tidings of this new and cheap 
route being discovered ; but their spirits have some- 
what recovered their equilibrium on finding that all 
the attempts to follow the new path in 1856 have, 
from various circumstances, failed. It is, no doubt, 
a good and practicable way ; but the unpleasantness 
of sleeping on the Aiguille du Goute seems a consi- 
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derable obstacle, and those who have tried it, report 
that the danger of stones continually falling from the 
Aiguille is not to be disregarded. 

After enjoying the lovely view of the valley of 
Chamonix from this Col, which commands not only 
the Mont Blanc chain, but a vast array of the 
mountains on the other side of the valley, we 
descended to Les Ouches, and, passing by the pure 
beauty of the Glacier des Bossons, arrived at the 
Hotel de Londres at Chamonix soon after mid-day. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The Mer de Glace. — Expedition to the Jardin. — Chamoniz 
Guides. — The Glacier de Tal^fre. — The Brevent. — Jean 
Tairraz. — The Pierre de TEchelle. — Excursion to the 
Glaciers at the Foot of the Aiguilles. — A Dbcovery. — 
Return to Chamonix. 

We had now enjoyed four days of perfectly fine 
weather since leaving the St. Bernard ; but, on the 
afternoon of reaching Chamonix, a thin white fleecy 
cloud settling round the upper part of Mont Blanc, 
and gradually extending itself in all directions, gaye 
indications of a change. We afterwards found that 
one of my Monte Rosa companions was then trying 
to ascend the mountain from St. Gervais, having 
with a party of guides slept on the Aiguille du 
Goutd : they had reached the crest of the Dome du 
Goute, when the cloud which we had seen prevented 
completing the ascent, and they were obliged to 
descend to the Grand Plateau and across the Glacier 
des Bossons to Chamonix. At night the whole sky 
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was covered with clouds, and when, after a wet day 
and night there was a temporary clearance, it was 
evident that the season was over, and a premature 
winter had set in. No longer satisfied with the tops 
of the mountains, the snow had descended so low 
that the pine-forest between Montanvert and the 
valley was completely whitened, and a considerable 
degree of cold prevailed, even in the village. We 
persevered, however, in walking up to the Montanvert 
inn, amid heavily falling snow, and a most beautiful 
sight it was, to see all the magnificent trees among 
which we passed loaded with their white burdens. 
On first arriving, we could not see across the Mer de 
Glace, but presently the air cleared, and the magni- 
ficent Dru and Yerte Aiguilles gleamed forth in a 
sunshine till then denied to us. The beauty of the 
glacier was greatly increased by six inches of fresh 
snow which covered it, and prevented our seeing any 
of the dirt which generally blots some of its purity. 
After an amusing scramble over the ice, which 
was much easier than usual to walk upon in conse- 
quence of the snow, we returned to Chamonix, highly 
delighted with all the enchanting efiects produced by 
weather so inauspicious-looking in the valley as to 
keep most of the visitors confined to the fireside of 
the hotel. 
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A few days later, we tried to get to the Jardin 
without guides, trusting to the fact of two of us 
having been there previously; but we started too late, 
and the difficulty of the way was so greatly increased 
by the quantities of snow, that, though I knew the 
route perfectly, a doubt on the part of some as to the 
utility of further progress when near the foot of the 
Egralets was followed by a return to the village. 
After this, matters meteorological grew decidedly 
worse, and we abandoned the campaign for the season, 
thinking ourselves fortunate in getting a day suffici- 
cently fine to go by the TSte Noire to Martigny, 
whence we reached the more genial climate of the 
lake of Geneva on our way homewards by Berne, 
Basle, and the Rhine, to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 

Matters were, however, very different at the same 
time in the year 1855, and I prefer thinking of the 
successful expeditions of that season to dwelling on 
the failures of the last. In the September of that 
year, Dundas and I spent a fortnight at Chamonix, 
and were enabled to explore the country thoroughly, 
with the exception of ascending Mont Blanc, the 
monarch. We had the great advantage of having 
brought young Proment with us from Courmayeur, 
who knew the Chamonix neighbourhood as well as 
a native of the valley, and was willing to go with us 
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anywhere, for the regular charge of six francs a day, 
being entirely free from the detestable regulations of 
Chamonix. The system of the incorporated guides 
is a great nuisance 2 everybody who wishes to make 
an excursion from Chamonix, whether the Montan- 
vert or the top of Mont Blanc be the object of am- 
bition, must take his guides according to the rdle, 
whether he is well acquainted with their reputation 
or an utter stranger to their name. Were they all 
equally excellent, this would not be a great hard- 
ship, but the contrary is the fact ; and none grumble 
at the system so much as the really first-rate guides, 
of whom there are plenty at Chamonix, who find 
themselves put on a level with men scarcely more fit 
for their duties than so many railway porters. 

The number made necessary by the tarifi^, and the 
rate of payment, are both absurdly exorbitant, nor 
can they be relaxed even in the case of all the party 
being as experienced as themselves upon the ice, and 
only wanting some one to point out the shortest way 
to the desired object. It would be a real pleasure to 
have a day's excursion with a Tairraz, a Couttet, a 
Simond, or a Balmat, but while the regulations pre- 
vent a choice of guides, it is well worth while to do 
as we did, and bring a good man from Courmayeur, 
to set them at defiance. 
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For the expedition to the Jardin, we should have 
been compelled to take two guides^ the first on the 
list, and pay them ten francs apiece ; and it was quite 
amusing to watch the faces of some of the hangers-on 
about the hotel, as we started with Proment alone ; 
and not less so when we returned, after completing 
the excursion in an extraordinarily short time. We 
left the hotel about half-past seven on a beautiful 
morning, and got to the Montanvert in an hour and 
a half: here, having bought a cold chicken, some 
eggs, and a couple of bottles of wine, we moved 
pretty rapidly along the path by the side of the Mer 
de Glace, passed the rocks called Les Fonts, where 
a few steps, about an inch wide, are cut in the face 
of the stone, and soon after took to the glacier. On 
approaching the promontory of Tr^laporte, the ice is 
so rent and torn by impassable crevasses of very great 
depth, that it is necessary to take once more to terra 
firmay and climb a rocky path which leads down 
again to the glacier nearly opposite the Egralets, in 
the direction of which we moved across the ice, 
crossing the successive moraines and jumping over 
the crevasses, or picking our way among their mazes 
when they were too formidable to be crossed in the 
more adventurous and active manner. 

And, now, round the corner of the Egralets we 
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came in sight of the great broken mass of the Glacier 
de Tal^fre. The bed of the glacier being here ex- 
ceedingly steep, the whole body of ice is torn and 
rent into a thousand forms as it is slowly urged on its 
downward course: pile upon pile, terrace upon terrace, 
with vast blue chasms between them, stretch bristling 
across the sky, the whole looking as if some giant 
Niagara had been broken up by contact with innu- 
merable rocks, and then frozen in an instant. Look- 
ing at it with a telescope, I could see that many of 
the masses were on the very point of falling, and 
presently a low dull roar, echoed from the precipices 
of the Tacul, announced that the expectant chasm 
had received its prey. Forbes has stated that a 
knapsack which was lost, in 1836, between the Jardin 
and this part of the glacier was found in 1846 at 
the foot of the Couvercle, having in the ten years 
moved over four thousand three hundred feet of the 
glacier, and descended through eleven hundred and • 
forty-five feet of elevation. 

No mortal man dare attempt to climb the ice at 
this part ; and leaving the glacier, we ascended the 
Egralets by a rough and narrow path, which in due 
time brought us on a level with the upper ice. By 
the side of this path, and close to a large patch of 
snow, is some grass-covered ground ornamented with 
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a few wild flowers; and a gulde^ in a moment of weak- 
ness, once admitted to me that this place was known 
to some of them as the Jardin des Dames^ on account 
of a very excusable imposition, by which they some- 
times persuade over-adventurous ladies and fatigued 
gentlemen, that they have seen the renowned Jardin 
about an hour and a half short of the reality, and 
thereby save them all the trouble and diflSculty of 
crossing the upper part of the Glacier de Tal^fre. 

From this point the way was diversified by fre- 
quent beds of snow among the rough rocky district^ 
and at last we found ourselves once more setting out 
upon the glacier, which at this part is particularly 
disagreeable, being intersected with rills of water in 
great abundance, making their way among a mixture 
of half-melted snow and ice, and occasionally hiding 
their course so completely under the surface, that a 
sudden dropping through up to the knee in slush is 
• the first indication of their presence. It would be 
a very great advantage to take this treacherous part 
of the route before the effects of the night frost 
disappear, but it could only be done by leaving 
Chamonix about two or three in the mornins:. 

In about four hours and a half from Chamonix, 
we reached the Jardin, which is probably one of the 
most singular spots in creation. Nearly in the centre 
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of a vast crater — the base of which Is a sea of ice 
about two miles in diameter^ shut in by a barrier 
of lofty and tremendous peaks in every direction^ 
excepting where the glacier finds its outlet down the 
icy cataract which I have endeavoured to describe — 
is a rocky island nearly covered with coarse mountain 
grasses^ and an abundance of wild flowers, at an ele- 
vation of nearly ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. This is the mountain-garden, wonderful in 
itself, but possessing its greatest charm in the mar- 
vellous view which it commands. From the pure 
white surface of the glacier rise in sublime magnifi- 
cence the Aiguille Verte, the Moine, the Lechaud, 
and the Aiguille sans Nom, connected by a complete 
chain of similar, though smaller peaks, except at the 
side towards the south-west, which seems expressly 
left open to show the grandest feature of all, the 
summit of Mont Blanc soaring above the vast plateau 
of the Glacier du G^ant. The sensation of awful 
beauty which fills a thought fill mind in contemplating 
such a scene is almost overpowering. Look at the 
last volume of Ruskin's ** Modem Painters," and see 
how the mind of the poet-painter can commune with 
the wonders of the everlasting hills I and yet, firm 
and gigantic as they look, these, too, are not everlast- 
ing. Slab after slab of solid rock comes thundering 
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down under the influences of alternate heat and cold^ 
and those long lines of moraine mark accurately 
enough that it is only a question of time to bring 
down the proud mountain-tops and deposit them in 
the yalley. The eye of a Ljell can trace the retro- 
gression of Niagara fall for sixty thousand years 
marked on its barrier of rocks ; and what changes 
may not such another period make among these obe- 
lisks of Nature — these landmarks of a Cyclopean 
world I 

The blaze of the sun was dazzling, but while we 
watched the glorious spectacle^ a thin white cloud 
formed upon the glacier, and, growing as it went, 
sailed across to the superior attractions of Mont 
Blanc, the upper part of which was soon concealed 
from our view. After enjoying an hour upon the 
Jardin, we recrossed the Tal^fre glacier, and rapidly 
descended towards Chamonix, where we arrived at 
about four in the afternoon, having spent a day 
which can never be forgotten. Between the Aiguille 
Verte and the Aiguille sans Norn, there is a long 
barrier of very formidable-looking rocky points called 
Les Droites and Les Tours des Courtes: these 
are generally considered impassable, but a great 
many expeditions long considered impracticable have 
nevertheless been accomplished in the Alpine regions ; 
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and, if a way can be found across this barrier, a 
descent would at once be made upon the glacier of 
Argenti^re, and a most interesting circuit to Cha- 
monix be completed ; very possibly the difficulty 
may be insuperable, but I cannot help thinking it 
may be well worth while for a determined party of 
good climbers to see what can be done in that 
direction with the aid of a good rope. 

On a perfectly beautiful day we ascended the 
Brevent, and found that, with not more than average 
walking, we reached the summit in less than three 
hours ; and, including an hour and a half there, we 
were not more than seven hours in completing the 
expedition and returning to Chamonix — a result 
which rather surprised us, as "Murray's Handbook" 
devoted twelve hours to it, and even hinted at the 
advisableness of sleeping at the Ch&let of Plianpraz, 
than which it would be difficult to conceive a more 
wretched resting-place, as the wind whistles com- 
pletely through it, and the proprietress herself con- 
fessed that, at the beginning of each summer season, 
her first task is to clear out the snow with which 
it is half filled. The only remarkable part of the 
ascent is a place called the Chemin^e, where small 
footsteps have been cut on the face of a nearly per- 
pendicular rock for about thirty or forty feet. With 
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the steps there is no particular difficulty, but when 
I was first at Chamonix, there was a story of an 
adventurous lady who stuck in the middle, in a fit of 
hysterics, and could neither be got up nor down till 
revived by a libation of cognac, after which she suc- 
cessfully completed the ascent. 

By the time we were ready to leave the top, after 
feasting on the glorious view of the great mountain, 
white mist was gathering on the side towards Cha- 
monix. The summit of the Brevent consists on that 
side of steep precipices terminating in a sharp edge, 
but on the other side the inclination is more gradual : 
and here we saw a remarkable phenomenon, which is 
also mentioned by Mr. Wills as having been seen in 
the neighbourhood of the Hornli. Looking towards 
Chamonix, the sun and wind were both behind us, 
and the latter prevented the cloud from rolling over 
the summit ; under these circumstances we each saw 
a perfect double circular rainbow in the mist, with 
our own image in the centre, moving in answer to 
every movement of our limbs. Another party with 
guides was on the summit with us, and all thought 
it a very wonderful and unusual thing to find them- 
selves thus drawn and framed in a rainbow by a 
novel kind of photography. 

After we had made several other expeditions 
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around Chamonix^ my old friend Jean Talrraz re- 
appeared in the village, having been away with 
another party for several days. I had seen him first 
at Zermatt, in 1854, and, having been extremely 
pleased with him, I was very glad to see him again, 
and agreed to try if I could not melt the heart of 
the chef des guides to let him go with us, even 
though out of his turn on the rdle. That functionary, 
however, was inexorable ; and though! represented to 
him, which was the fact, that Tairraz was a natura* 
list, and that I wanted his society and services in that 
capacity, " pour chercher des fleurs et des min^raux," 
rather than as a guide in a district whose bearings 
were now so familiar to me, all was of no avail ; and 
I was obliged to authorise my friend Jean, by means 
of bribery and corruption, to effect an exchange of 
turns with the man who was first on the list. This 
was soon arranged, and Jean returned to announce 
with great delight that he was at our service. Young 
Proment returned to Courmayeur very well satisfied 
with a good week's employment in our company. 
We had every reason to be most highly satisfied with 
him; but as he did not profess to know anything 
about the Buet, which we wished to ascend, we had 
less scruple in changing him for the experience of 
Jean Tairraz. 
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On the next day the weather was not considered 
fine enough for an expedition to the Buet^ which 
must extend over one day; but we determined to 
have a day's walk somewhere with Jean. We 
started off to the Pel^rins cascade^ and then climbed 
up by the same route that is taken for the first part of 
the ascent to Mont Blanc^ with the intention of going 
as far as the weather might permit. We climbed 
through the region of wood and then emerged 
upon rough stony slopes^ rapidly ascending till at 
last we came to what is called the Pierre Pointue. 
Those who make use of mules to save themselves 
from being fatigued in the upper part of the great 
ascent are obliged to part with them at this point, 
and trust to the strength and energy of themselves 
or their guides, as the case may be. The mist con- 
tinued to thicken, but we resolved to push on, in the 
hope of finding matters better in the upper regions : 
the path turns to the right and winds along the face 
of precipitous rocks, sometimes almost hanging over 
the Glacier des Bossons, and there are some giddy 
heads which would find this part of the way no small 
obstacle in the ascent of Mont Blanc. Among the 
rocks on the sides, I here found several specimens of 
a pure white gentian, which I have never seen 
anywhere else, and which certainly puzzled the 
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botanical old woman who inhabited the chSIet of the 
Pel^rins. 

Some rough walking and climbing brought U8 
presently to the Pierre de TEchelle, the resting-place 
of the ladder which is used for crossing to the 
Grands Mulcts. On we went^ with Excelsior for 
our watchword, without any definite notion of what 
our expedition might terminate in, but resolved to 
see something of the upper part of the Bossons. 

We all felt some of a poacher's excitement as we 
began to trespass with our unpretending party of 
three upon the sacred regions of the " Grande course 
par excellence"; our spirits rose with our bodies, 
and, in spite of all the terrors of the Chamonix regh'- 
ment^ which would have compelled us to take four 
guides instead of one, I really think we should have 
made a dash at the Grands Mulcts, if the weather 
had improved, and paid the fine for Jean afterwards. 

Higher up, Jean made rather a sudden halt, and, 
pointing up to the wall-like end of a small steep 
glacier from the Aiguille du Midi, still some distance 
above us to the left, he shook his head, and remarked, 
" C'est une mauvaise place l^-haut!" the danger con- 
sisting in the great falls of ice which constantly de- 
scend right across the path we were now taking. 
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Presently we came to the edge of a broad sloping 
gully in the mountain-side^ leading from the icy pre- 
cipice overhead to the glacier below : this was 
covered with the dibris of recent ice-falls^ and was 
evidently their regular line of march : huge blocks 
weighing several tons were mixed up with beds of 
smaller fragments^ and the sharp edges and freshly 
broken surfaces showed clearly that a fall had re- 
cently taken place ; Jean therefore occupied himself 
a few moments in looking up at the state of the ice 
overhead, to see if any more was likely to come down 
at the wrong moment for us, and then saying that 
we might cross, and adding, ^' Mais il faut passer 
vite!" he led the way very rapidly over the mass of 
ruin, and in a few moments we had passed the worst 
part of it. The Glacier des Bossons was close to us, 
and we could not help getting a little way upon it. 
But there was no more to be done : the mist settled 
into steady rain, and if we had advanced far on the 
glacier, we might have had considerable trouble in 
finding our way back again. The neighbourhood of 
the overhanging glacier with its long blue fissures 
threatening us from above was much too dangerous 
a place to wait in for fine weather, so we reluctantly 
abandoned the hope of getting any further, and made 
a rapid retreat from the rain, which began to fall very 
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heavily, without having seen any of the splendid view 
which we depended upon. 

We hurried down without stopping till we came 
to the Pel^rins hut, and being exceedingly hungry, 
we enjoyed luncheon immensely, while the old wo- 
man showed us a capital collection of plants dried by 
herself; the sun came out again in about an hour, 
and we had just time to walk ourselves dry before 
arriving at Chamonix. As we walked through the 
noble forest of pines, many an old Cambridge recol- 
lection was revived, as I thought of the ubiquitous es- 
sence of the Eternal City, perpetuated in the scienti- 
fic language which even that old Chamoniard peasant 
was forced to recognise in the Latin nomenclature of 
her plants. A few days after this we again started 
with Jean Tairraz to visit the series of glaciers which 
descend from the line of Aiguilles extending from the 
Charmoz to the Midi. Beginning with the regular 
Montanvert path, we turned to the right and con- 
tinued a very steep ascent through the pine woods, 
till we came out on a rough rocky desert at the foot 
of the Nantillon glacier. Between this and the gla- 
cier de Blaiti^re there is a vast gorge covered with 
the gigantic blocks brought down in rather danger- 
ous frequency from the precipitous Aiguilles above. 
Some of these were almost as large as an ordinary 
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house, and it was with some difficulty and much 
scrambling that I found my way among them to the 
left, while my less curious companions moved to- 
wards the Blaiti^re on the right, where they agreed 
to wait for my arrivaL Getting clear at last of this 
rocky wilderness, I found myself at the foot of the 
lofty moraine of the Nantillon glacier, up which I 
immediately climbed, and as my head overtopped 
the barrier, I had the great satisfaction of finding my- 
self face to face with a pair of chamois, who, having no 
idea of being disturbed in a solitude seldom visited 
by man, were not more than eighty or a hundred 
yards from me, within an easy shot. They did not 
wait long, though, to see whether I was armed with 
" la longue carabine," but bounded up the higher part 
of the glacier, and, taking most scientific zigzags over 
a very steep bed of snow, were soon safely ensconced 
on the unapproachable precipices of the Aiguille, from 
which they looked down on me with an evident feel- 
ing of security. Crossing the moraine, I descended 
upon the glacier, which was tolerably easy to walk 
over, though if quite inexperienced in the glacier 
world I might have got into trouble among the wil- 
derness of crevasses, sometimes partly and sometimes 
wholly filled up with fresh snow. If anyone unaccus- 
tomed to such places finds himself there alone, I 
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would give him one caution wliich he will find a pretty 
certain rule of safety. Let him observe only the 
colour of the enow^ and he will find that where it 10 
rather brown it is always old and strongs while the 
white patches are generally more or less dangerous 
from their freshness. 

After examining the glacier as much as I wished^ 
I recrossed the stony wilderness towards the west, 
and^ by rapid movements, managed to rejoin the 
rest of the party just as they were preparing to come 
to anchor at the side of the Blaiti^re glacier. We 
selected a huge tabular rock, with a stream of pure 
melted snow by its side, for our dining-room : here 
we unpacked a cold chicken and some good wine 
from Jean's knapsack, with which we made a capital 
luncheon, in a spot commanding a magnificent view 
of the valley of Chamonix and the mountains on its 
northern side. 

We then crossed the entire width of the Blaitifire 
glacier, and another rocky gorge which led us to the 
Glacier des Pel^rins, after passing which in the same 
direction, we began to descend towards the Para 
ch&Iet. Coming within the range of vegetation once 
more, we soon found ourselves at the top of such an 
exceedingly steep slope of ground covered with a mass 
of Alpine rhododendrons that it would have been im- 
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possible to walk down it, and we were on the point 
of turning to the right, to find a more practicable 
descent. 

We solved the difficulty, however, by sitting down 
on the shrubby underwood, -and in a rapid bumping 
fflissade soon found ourselves several hundred feet 
down the side of the mountain, after which we 
crossed a rough gorge with a stream thundering along 
it, and prepared for a short halt with a pipe. Now^ 
however, I found that my pipe was lost, and suppos* 
ing that it had been jolted out of my pocket in the 
rough descent, I went back with Tairraz to search 
for it. Of course there was no path, but up we 
went, tracing our route by the disturbance of the 
bushes. The pipe was not to be found, but in re- 
turning I found a handsome porte-monnaie which 
belonged, as I knew, to one of my companions, and 
contained cards, cigars, a letter of credit, and 200 
francs in cash. This was a lucky discovery, for 
as we were quite out of the way of any beaten 
track, the lost treasure would probably not have been 
found for many years, and its owner would have 
known nothing of his loss until we reached Cha- 
monix, when recovery would have been hopeless. 
This excursion is very seldom made, but its rough- 
ness is most fully compensated for by the interesting 
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insight which it gives of the upper and secondary 
glaciers^ at an elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea. Passing close to the foot of the pre- 
cipitous Aiguilles of Charmoz, Gr6pon, and Blaiti^re^ 
one is fully enabled to judge of and admire their 
magnificent structure^ and from a spot called the 
Plan des Aiguilles, there is a view which must be 
almost equal to that from the Grands Mulcts. ■ The 
expedition may very easily be performed in about 
seven or eight hours, but it is fully worth while to 
spend a long day upon it. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Start for the Buet. — Argentifere. — A new Route. — View 
from the Summit. — A singular Line of Descent. — Pierre 
de Berar. — Glacier des Bossons. — Montanvert and the 
Mauvais Fas. — An American on Foot — Wonderful Effect 
of Moonlight. 

Meanwhile, serener skies set in, and Jean declaring 
that the weather was ^^assur^^" we determined on our 
long-talked-of expedition to the Buet. Two ways 
from Chamonix were open to us ; the one occupying 
two days and a half, the other little more than one 
day. As the season was late in September, we de- 
termined on the latter course by ArgentiSre, instead 
of going round by Servoz and the Col d'Anteme. 
Accordingly, on a fine Sunday afternoon, we started 
with Jean and arrived at Argenti^re in an hour and 
a half from Chamonix, telling the landlord to keep 
our rooms, as we intended to return on the following 
day. 

Close to the station of the douaniers, we found 
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a new inn, in the cbdiet style, of which the landlord 
was justly proud, as he and his son had collected the 
whole of the materials themselves. It was quite 
new, and the bed-rooms were not yet habitable, so, 
after a comfortable little supper, we were escorted to 
a small house in the village, where we were to sleep. 
Jean turned into bed in the adjoining room, after 
giving orders that we should be called at three in the 
morning. He was awake early, and, as our baggage 
for one night consisted of nothing but a couple of 
tooth-brushes and a comb between us, we were soon 
on foot, and by the aid of a candle found our way to 
the inn. Here we discovered the landlady, an old 
squaw of portentous dimensions and ugliness, busily 
occupied in preparing breakfast for us; her good- 
nature was equal to her bulk, and that is saying not 
a little in her praise ; but we found breakfast pro- 
gressing very slowly ; so we went with Jean to the 
kitchen, with the view of giving personal assistance 
in the operations. We found the old lady busily 
peering over various utensils of strange form, among 
which she had managed to puzzle herslf so completely, 
that she seemed to forget their respective contents. 
Consequently, on bringing the various articles to 
light, with Jean's active aid, we found that the eggs 
were as hard as the Aiguille du Midi, while the 
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coffee had only endured the few minutes' boiling 
which was due to the eggs. Anything, however, 
would do under the circumstances ; and, with the help 
of some unexceptionable honey, we fared famously. 
There was still some delay in packing up the day's 
provisions, but at last we started, about half-past four, 
on as fine a morning as ever was seen. 

Leaving the path to the Col de Balme on our right, 
we took that of the TSte Noire, which we followed 
till within a short distance of Valorsine. We then 
diverged to the left over a rough swampy ground 
intersected by numerous small watercourses, among 
which it was difficult to pick our way in the dark ; 
but before we were fairly in the Val de Berar, the 
first symptoms of dawn appeared, lighting up the 
ferruginous peaks of the Aiguilles Rouges with a 
splendid tinge of carmine ; the stars soon disappeared, 
and as we entered the narrow gorge near a beautiful 
waterfall, every sign of a perfectly fine day greeted 
us most cheerily. 

The Val de Berar is very narrow and confined, 
and the unusually heavy snow of the preceding 
winter was still lying in many large deep beds at 
the bottom of it ; and their retarding effect upon 
vegetation was very pleasingly conspicuous in masses 
of the rosy-blossomed rhododendrons actually grow- 
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ing out of the snow, in full bloom at least two 
months after most of them had ceased to flower in 
warmer situations. The ordinary route to the Buet 
leads far up this valley before turning to the right so 
as to ascend by a gradual course over gently sloping 
beds of snow to the summit ; and Jean had told us 
that seven hours of good walking would be required 
to reach it from Argenti^re: but after going for 
several miles up the valley, we came to another large 
bed of snow, stretching completely across it, just 
above which a few shepherds were tending their 
flocks. Here we happened to cast a glance up the 
mountain on our right, where a very steep slope ter- 
minated in a formidable row of precipitous rocks 
several thousand feet above us. I knew that this 
was exactly in the direction of the Buet, though it 
was still concealed from us, and I asked Jean if it 
might not possibly be approached directly from where 
we were, instead of by the usual roundabout course : 
he shook his head at first, saying that no one had 
ever tried the ascent in that way, and confessing that 
he knew nothing as to its practicability. However, 
he spoke to the shepherds, who said they knew 
the ridge of rocks overhead might be reached, 
though they knew nothing beyond : we at once de- 
termined on the experiment, and inviting two lads to 
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join U89 we climbed straight up over rocky ground 
mixed with a good deal of mountain grass and small 
bushes. We arrived at the ridge^ and finding a 
means of passing the barrier of rocks, we saw that 
our geographical notion was correct : we were exactly 
face to face with the Buet^ only separated from us 
by a huge kind of crater, over which its snowy 
summit towered. 

The eastern side of the crater on our right ter- 
minated in a high rocky ridge or arHe, and we at 
once resolved to make for this. The climbing was 
rather severe, as the footing consisted of a loose black 
shale inclined at a steep angle, and resembled a vast 
mound of loose small coal, which gave way at every 
step : patience and determination, however, overcame 
the obstacle, though I could not help being amused 
by the puflSng and groaning of the shepherds, who 
kept exclaiming, "Ah! 9a est fatigant." The moment 
we reached the top of the ridge, the view which I 
had anticipated burst upon us ; in an instant the 
Dent du Midi and the whole group of the Oberland 
mountains were before us. 

Up to this point we had been not quite four 
hours from Argenti^re, and we calculated that an- 
other half hour would take us to the top. All were 
in the highest possible spirits, for it was now evi- 
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dent that our new route^ though rather difficulty was 
very considerably shorter and better than the ordi- 
nary course ; and we at once determined to wait and 
have our second meal upon the ridge^ before we 
ascended the snowy cupola of the mountain. Our 
shepherd companions had some black bread and 
cheese of their own, but were highly delighted by a 
taste of our more dainty fare, especially as it was 
washed down with a glass of good Burgundy ; and 
after half an hour's delay we moved on along the 
narrow ridge towards the north. A lofty wall-like 
excrescence of jagged rock threatened to stop us ; 
but, in spite of Jean's cautious remonstrances, I clam- 
bered up it, followed by one of the peasants, and we 
gazed a good quarter of an hour upon the rest of 
the party, who preferred descending some distance 
and climbing up again over the loose shale before 
they could turn the obstacle and rejoin us. 

Meanwhile I advanced to the foot of the icy bed 
which crowns the summit of the Buet, my compa- 
nion still entertaining me with his accompaniment 
of groans. After a few steps on soft snow I found 
myself on a steep bed of hard ice, which might 
easily be climbed with the aid of an axe to cut 
steps, but proved quite impracticable without it. 
In vain I tried to advance slowly, making notches in 
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the ice with the point of my alpenstock^ and standing 
as firm as I could. It proved an impossible task, as 
Jean at once discovered when he came in sight with 
the rest of the party. I was obliged to return 
cautiously^ and a brief council of war decided that 
we had only two courses open to us : one of these 
was to descend a long way^ and, by means of a great 
circuit, join the usual route to the top ; the other, 
to climb by the edge of the ice, which absolutely 
overhung a tremendous precipice on the right. We 
determined to try the latter, which was more hazard- 
ous, but infinitely shorter than the former ; Jean 
led the way, with the elder shepherd behind him, 
followed by Dundas and myself, the younger shep- 
herd preferring to wait till he saw we could succeed. 
We each went down on the right knee, holding the 
alpenstock firmly in the left hand, whilst the right 
hand was employed in clutching the very edge of 
the icy wall, which was fortunately covered by a 
thin wreath of fresh snow a few inches in width. 

Slowly, but steadily, we ascended about a hundred 
feet, when Dundas lost his hold by the right hand, 
and instantly slid down like a flash of lightning 
over the immense incline of ice on the left. At 
first I was greatly alarmed, but with great presence 
of mind and command of his alpenstock, he managed 
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to keep his feet foremost, and we had the great 
satisfaction of seeing him stopped far below us by 
the soft snow, before he reached the rocks which 
would have given him a very rough reception. He 
instantly recovered himself from the mass of snow 
which nearly smothered him, and called out to us 
that he was not hurt : it was, however, impossible 
for him to re-ascend by the same way ; and followed 
by the young shepherd, who did not seem to like 
the precipice, he made a circuit so as to join us 
on the top. We crawled up successfully, the most 
difficult place being the last, where was a great 
mass of overhanging wreathed snow, through which 
we had to make our way with the utmost caution, 
as a large hole in it showed us the full extent of the 
awful chasm below. With the aid of an axe and 
rope, this is undoubtedly the best way of ascending 
the Buet : without them it is very decidedly danger- 
ous, and Tairraz said that he would not have thought 
of trying it, could he have seen what it was before 
we ffot to the middle: he had been six times on 
the summit of Mont Blanc, and said, that what we 
had just done was nearly as bad as the " Mur de 
la Cote sans haches." 

I do not think it would have been possible to 
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climb up the edge as we did^ if there had not been a 
slight depression in the ice^ like a gutter5 about 
three inches in width and one in depth5 close to it, 
and parallel to its direction, which afforded a slight 
support to the knee, whilst the right hand grasped 
its very extremity, and actually projected over a 
precipice of whose depth I could form no idea, as 
the head could not stretch over far enough to enable 
one to look fairly down it without great danger. 
It was a great pity we had not brought an axe 
with us ; for a quarter of an hour spent in cutting 
steps up the slope on the left would have made 
the ascent perfectly simple ; but as the usual course 
offers a very gradual rise, we had not thought of 
any extra assistance. 

The summit of the mountain consists of a splendid 
field of pure ice, partly sprinkled with snow, though 
the height is only about 10,000 feet. Here we all 
assembled after a little delay, and all trouble was 
forgotten in contemplating one of the most splendid 
panoramas that can be conceived. Those of us who 
had mounted by the ledge arrived on the highest 
point exactly at half-past nine, having thus been 
only five hours from Argenti^re, including half an 
hour for breakfast on the arete. Our route, there- 
fore, had the advantage of shortness as well as 
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novelty ; and I should strongly recommend future 
visitors to take an axe, and follow our example. 

The only vestige of a cloud in the whole sky was 
a low white mist which obstinately persisted in 
hiding the part of the Lake of Geneva which we 
ought to have seen. But far above and beyond 
this, the mountains on the north of the lake, as 
far as the distant Jura, were very beautifully dis- 
tinct. Turning to the east, the Dent du Midi was 
our nearest conspicuous neighbour^ over a shoulder 
of which the eye might leap at a glance to the 
peculiar conical tops of the Stokhorn range near 
the Lake of Thun, some fifty or sixty miles distant. 

The whole range of the Bernese Alps was per- 
fectly distinct, the dark parts softened by distance, 
while the snowy crowns of the Altels, the Breit- 
hom, the Jungfrau, Monch, and Finsteraarhom, 
glittered like silver in the glorious sunshine. Run- 
ning nearly from our feet, the whole valley of the 
Rhone lay stretched out before us, and more than 
a hundred miles of the winding river could be clearly 
traced, like a waving white thread, to its distant 
birthplace in the bosom of the Galenstok. 

Further to the south, and separated by the Rhone 
valley from the mountains of the north, rose all the 
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peaks of that gitint group which extends from the 
Weisshorn to Monte Rosa^ including the familiar 
forms of the Mit}chabel5 the Dent Blanche5 and 
the wondrous Matterhorn^ which combined in form- 
ing a magnificent feature in the panorama5 at a 
distance of from fifty to sixty miles. 

Nearer to us, in the same direction5 were the 
Velan and Conibin, the giants of the St. Bernard, 
and the whole range of peaks between them and the 
Cervin. Close to our feet were the green undu- 
lating mountains which surround the Col de Balme 
with every variety of form. The small white house 
on the top of the pass was clearly seen, and just 
beyond the Col we looked right down upon the 
recesses of the white Glacier du Tour, over which 
Forbes once crossed the chain to Orsieres. 

The lower part of the glacier of Argenti^re was 
hidden by the intervening mass of the Aiguilles 
Rouges, and then far above the Brevent range, 
now dwindled into comparative nothingness, rose 
the vast forms of the Dome du Goute and Mont 
Blanc. Never till then had I been able to form a 
just idea of the magnificence of *^ Le Mont Blanc," 
as the Cliamoniards delight to call it. At this 
distance of fifteen miles it looks infinitely higher 
and grander than when seen from the nearer and 
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more commonly visited points of view. Far up 
into the deep blue sky rose the dazzling whiteness 
of its summit, completely dwarfing the vast and 
elegant aiguilles which surround its base, and which 
appear almost as lofty as itself when seen from the 
neighbourhood of the valley. Finding how great a 
distance was necessary to show it in perfection, 
we were enabled to form a proper idea of the im- 
mensity of the mountain. 

Beyond all comparison, the Buet is the finest 
point for observing it ; and the awful grandeur of 
the higher parts of the panorama is charmingly 
relieved by the vast variety of green valleys and 
undulating hills which form the nearer and lower 
portion of it, bathed, as we saw them, in a warmth 
of light and colour quite indescribable by the most 
enthusiastic poet. 

After remaining till 11 o'clock in the full en- 
joyment of the scene, we dismissed our two shep- 
herd lads with a few francs; and, leaving them 
astonished and delighted with their adventure, we 
struck out a course for our descent to the north of 
that which we had taken in the morning, descending 
over a series of very long slopes of snow en glissade^ 
which we were now experienced enough to accom- 
plish in the true Chamonix fashion, standing up 
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with the feet close together^ and leaning back on 
the long baton, which is used like a rudder. Our 
line of descent was quite original ; beyond the 
general direction^ nobody knew anything about it ; 
and sometimes it was necessary to stop the fflissade 
as suddenly as possible^ on finding the snow-beds 
terminate abruptly in a narrow funnel between the 
rocks^ where they were undermined by rushing 
watercourses. Great caution was observed on these 
occasions; but at length we found ourselves fairly 
committed to a considerable difficulty. The last 
snow ended in a very narrow gorge, through which 
a large stream of water descended in a noisy cas- 
cade upon the rocks below. To go back would 
have been a long and vexatious proceeding, and 
there was no way of going forward, except by 
climbing down a high wall of rocks close to the 
side of the cascade, which covered them with its 
spray. Jean thought we could not possibly pass 
this obstacle ; but knowing the shortness of his 
legs, I led the way, and scrambled safely down to 
the bottom, whence I found that, by clinging to 
some tough rhododendrons, I could turn the corner 
of the rocky wall at a point from which further 
descent by the watercourse was impossible. De- 
lighted with this success, I returned to assist my 
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companIons5 and we all found onrBelves safely 
through our difficulties, and landed on a point; 
from which a run down the grassy slopes soon 
brought us to the Pierre de Berar; near the head 
of the valley. 

This is a gigantic blocks brought down from 
aboyO) and we found a man occupied in building a 
hut at its side5 so as to use the stone for the rear of 
his edifice, which he expected to make into a resting- 
place for travellers. It was very amusing to hear 
his oaths and expressions of astonishment as Jean 
told him of our new method of ascending and de- 
scending the Buet, and after contributing a franc to 
his lonely work, we moved down the valley to Ar- 
gentiSre, turning aside to visit a fine waterfall a little 
above Valorsine. 

The old landlord at ArgentiSre was astonished at 
our early return ; and, after paying his bill, we walked 
on at a rapid pace to Chamonix, arriving there at 
four in the afternoon, many hours sooner than we were 
expected. The length of this expedition is consider- 
able, as the base of the Buet is fifteen or sixteen 
miles from Chamonix, and nearly ten from Argen- 
tiSre, in addition to which the ascent is steep and in 
parts fatiguing. But I know of no excursion in 
which, with fine weather, all trouble is more com- 
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pletel J oompenflAted for by the chmnn and the Tarietj 
of the panorama from the sammit. 

However long the day's work may be, good trun- 
ing appears to remove the possibility of fatigue, and 
we were up at the usual hour in the morning ready 
for another expedition. Jean did not appear accord- 
ing to custom, about breakfast-time, so we wandered 
about the village for a while, amusing ourselves with 
looking into the windows of the magasins^ filled with 
prints, crystals, dried plants, carved wood, and all 
the pretty things so well known to everyone who 
has visited Chamonix. The season was drawing to 
a close, and groups of guides, with nothing to do be- 
yond lounging about at the comers, gave a very pic- 
turesque appearance to the village; though, as we 
looked at some of them, we could not help thinking 
that many visitors must have thought the regulation of 
the rdle rather unsatisfactory. 

Still there was no sign of Jean, and, thinking 
that he must be knocked up, we determined to go 
out for a walk, and inquire after him in the evening. 
Wo did not wish to go far, as we rather expected 
some friends to arrive from Geneva or Sallenches 
in the afternoon ; so we took the well-known path 
to the Pel6rins, and thence pushed our way through 
the beautiful masses of rhododendrons, ferns, and 
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mossy rocks under the fir-woods, towards the Glacier 
des Bossons. Arriving at the lofty moraine, we 
scrambled over it, and found ourselves on that ex- 
quisitely pure region of ice. This glacier is, as the 
Chamoniards call it, *^ si propre," and the whiteness 
of the ice so dazzling, that it requires some little 
time before the eye can well distinguish the in- 
equalities of the surface, a knowledge of which is 
necessary to secure a proper footing. 

The ice is much harder and smoother than on 
most glaciers, and, at the point where we reached it, 
consists of long undulations, each of which is covered 
with a kind of ripple, as if the ocean had been sud- 
denly frozen when a gentle breeze was playing upon 
a long swell. 

We picked our way across it, and gradually de- 
scended to the right, till we found ourselves in a 
maze of huge crevasses and pinnacles, among which 
it was utterly impossible to move further without 
the aid of a ladder. Vast caverns of intense blue 
divide the torn masses and pinnacles of ice, which 
vary in colour from the purest white on their 
summit to a deep blue in the crevasses from which 
they spring. Some of them were as sharp and 
lofty as a Gothic steeple, others, huge shapeless 
monsters, tumbled about in all directions ; and here 
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and there could be Been the mangled remains of a 
giant pile, cast down from dignity by the onward 
movement of the glacier, and pouring out of every 
crack the frigid essence of its life, which dripped 
from its melting carcase under the powerfiil influ-^ 
ence of the sun. 

We thought of exploring the higher part of the 
glacier, but gathering clouds in that direction warned 
us that there would be very little comfort or satis- 
faction in such an experiment, and promised one of 
those days which, on the mountains, have so often 
reminded me of Tennyson's exquisite description in 
the ^^ Two Voices," where he compares the hopeless- 
ness of man's attempting to arrive at . the true 
sources of wisdom and the essence of knowledge, 
to his wanderings on a mountain obscured by 
mists : — 

" Cry, faint not, climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

" Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

" I will go forward, sayest thou, 
I shall not fail to find her now ; 
Look up ! the fold is on her brow. 

" If straight thy path, or if oblique. 
Thou know*st not, shadows thou dost strike, 
Embracing cloud, Txion-like." 
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We made no further attempt at ascending5 but 
contented ourselves with a quiet ramble in the luxu- 
riant woods ; and after spending half an hour in the 
study of botany with the old lady of the Pel^rins, 
we returned to Chamonix. 

In the evening we were joined by the ladies 
who had arrived from Sallenches5 and about the 
same time Jean made his appearance5 with rather a 
crestfallen look, attributing his absence to a severe 
lumbago. The fact is, that Jean is not so young as 
he used to be, and the Buet journey had been rather 
too rapid for him. 

We now constituted him director-general of ex- 
cursions for the ladies^ with full powers to obtain 
mules, and get the necessary number of assistants 
for visiting the Fleg^re, Col de Voza, Montanvert, 
and Mer de Glace. These expeditions occupied 
several days very pleasantly, and the whole party 
successfully crossed the glacier from the Montanvert 
house to the Chapeau, descending by the narrow 
path called the Mauvais Pas. This path is really 
difficult to those not accustomed to such work : cut 
out upon the face of the rocks, it is so narrow, that 
it is impossible for one person to pass by another 
without either ascending or descending, so as to 
turn the position. Walking first, I found in the 
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middle of it an unfortunate American gentleman^ 
poi^itively on all fours^ wriggling down like a worm, 
covered with dirt, and speechless with fear of falling 
over upon the glacier some hundred feet below. He 
would not stand upright, and it was impossible to 
help him ; moreover, he filled up the path ; and 
finding it impossible to crawl after him at such a 
slow pace, I clambered up the surface of the rocks 
on the right, and holding on by clefts and bushes, 
I succeeded in completely outflanking him, and de- 
scending on the path some little way below where 
he still ^^ dragged his slow length along." 

The ladies behaved admirably ; and we finished 
a most agreeable day by descending the remainder 
of the path to where their mules were waiting, 
whence we soon returned to Chamonix. Several 
more days were spent In the same pleasant way ; 
and then the time came for breaking up the party. 
Dundas and his friends were going southwards, 
towards Florence, and I had to settle with myself 
as to the best way of returning to England. I 
had thought of going to Geneva and Paris, and 
was beginning to groan inwardly at the thought 
of long journeys in a diligence, when a happy 
notion struck me, and I resolved to leave by the 
Col de Balme, and work my way once more 
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through the most charming scenery of Switzer- 
land. 

The last evening I spent at Chamonix was marked 
by one of the most wonderful sights I have ever 
seen, — an effect of moonlight never to be forgotten. 
The moon was rising just behind the Aiguille du 
Midi, and though hidden by that huge and lofty 
mass, was pouring its light full upon the summit of 
Mont Blanc and the Dome du Gout^ through the 
intervening space. The whole canopy of snow, was 
bathed in a silvery light, which all round the edge 
became as brilliant as the moon itself, while, in 
marvellous contrast to this side of the picture, a vast 
black fan-like shadow from the Aiguille du Midi, 
stretched upwards into the starry heaven. The 
whole effect was almost unearthly in its sublimity, 
and even the Chamoniards, accustomed as they are 
to scenes of grandeur, turned out of their houses in 
the greatest excitement. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Departure from Chamonix. — The Col de Balme. — Martigny. 
— An enthusiastic Engineer. — Lombard Sportsmen. — 
Sion. — Ayent. — Passage of the BawyL'^ Singular Cascades. 
— ^The Wildstrubel. — Beauties of the Simmenthal.-^Ander 
Lenk. 

We had spent a fortnight in the valley of Cha- 
monix, and; though the weather had not been 
uniformly fine, we had never been kept in for the 
whole day. The great variety of excursions in the 
neighbourhood may easily occupy a longer time 
than this, and, after all, we had neither crossed the 
Col du G^ant nor made the ascent of Mont Blanc. 

And what a pleasant place it is — this Chamonix — 
provided you are not there at the very height of the 
season, when quarters can only be obtained with 
difficulty. There are always some agreeable people 
to be found in the hotels, though, unfortunately, 
there are generally some exceptions. We made 
many acquaintances, and amongst them that of Mr. 
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Coleman^ an artist as well as a mountaineer, who 
has now made three ascents of Mont Blanc^ for the 
purpose of obtaining original sketches. In the first 
ascent he failed in arriving at the highest point, 
partly through the misconduct of a guide ; but on 
two subsequent occasions he has been perfectly suc- 
cessful, and his interesting and valuable drawings 
are being lithographed on a large and handsome 
scale. 

Earlj on the morning of Sunday, the 23rd of 
September, I said good-bye to my friends, and 
started off alone for Martigny by the Col de Balme. 
Walking briskly on, I soon came to ArgentiSre^ and 
had a parting word with the old couple of the inn ; 
their next neighbours, the douaniers, were satisfied 
in their turn, and another half hour brought me to 
the village of Le Tour, where I was surprised at 
coming up with a party of peasants whom I had 
seen leave Chamonix more than an hour before me. 
From this point a long bleak ascent, very steep in 
parts, led me to the house on the top of the Col. 
Up to this point I had refused to look back at the 
view of the valley ; but, now upon the summit, I 
turned round and saw spread out before me all the 
line of woods, glaciers, and aiguilles, which alter- 
nately display their charms until barred out by the 
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Col de Voza. I had been walking three hours and 
a quarter from Chamoniz, and I spent an hour in 
the enjoyment of the view from the top, after whicii 
I walked down the long descent to Trient, the lower 
part of the way being among a pine forest^ where 
men were busy felling timber. At the foot of 
this there was a large green tract of pasture-land, as 
smooth as a cricket-ground, and decked with a great 
profusion of the purple autumn crocus in full bloom. 
The ascent of the Col de Trient was soon completed, 
being a very trifling affair when compared with the 
Col de Balme. 

The authorities of the Canton Yalais are yery 
anxious to get something out of everyone coming 
from the south, and a gemdarme spends the whole 
of the year in a small house on the Col de Trient, 
where he inspects passports, and demands a franc 
for doing so. He is a capital fellow, and keeps a 
small store of provisions for travellers: in winter 
time he must be sometimes in need of them all for 
himself and his wife, as the snow occasionally nearly 
buries his house, and makes the path impassable for 
several days together. 

A few steps further, and the valley of the Khone 
is seen stretching away in front and far below, the 
river narrowing into a slender thread, as we had seen 
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it in the same direction from the Buet; and far 
above the long range of inferior mountains that 
flank the northern side of the valley, the Diablerets, 
the Strubel, and the great Oberland peaks, lift their 
snowy summits to the sky. A charming walk of 
nearly two hours from the top of the Col de Trient 
brought me to Martigny, the latter half of the way 
passing among magnificent chestnuts and walnuts, 
with a considerable quantity of smaller fruit-trees. 
Fruit, however, has been a dangerous thing to 
meddle with, ever since the days of Adam ; and I 
paid the penalty of rashness by being set upon by 
a swarm of wasps, which fairly made me take to 
my heels after being stung severely on the hand. 

Martigny is a busy place in the travelling season, 
standing as it does at the junction of four frequented 
routes, the road to Geneva in one direction, and to 
the Simplon in the other, besides the mountain paths 
to Chamonix and the Great St. Bernard. I never, 
however, heard of anyone staying there long, though 
the hotels are well fitted as sleeping-places. The 
situation is hot and low, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Bhone has given the town an un- 
pleasant reputation for musquitoes. The road and 
the river are as nearly as possible on a level, and the 
alluvial soil of the vicinity appears extremely fertilcji 
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maize especially growing in very great luxuriance. 
The whole country looks as if it must be terribly 
subject to inundations ; but yet I believe the Rhone 
does not often burst its bounds very seriously. On 
the walls of some houses in the town, howeyer, a 
mark about twelve or fourteen feet above the road 
shows the height to which the water rose some years 
ago, when the waters of the Dranse, having been 
long dammed up by ice in the valley towards the 
St. Bernard, broke loose at last, and, after deluging 
Martigny, and doing an incredible amount of damage, 
were carried away by the Rhone. 

The bustle of the season was now over, and in 
the handsome Hdtel de la Tour I only found two 
men, who joined me in a pleasant supper. One of 
them was a Lombard, who had been driven from 
his home, at Milan, by the cholera ; and the other 
was a very entertaining Polish engineer, who was 
fixed at Martigny for some time while arranging for 
the commencement of the railway which is to con- 
nect the Lake of Geneva with the Simplon Pass. 
We passed a very agreeable evening together, as we 
could all speak French tolerably. Though both my 
friends probably had a common topic in their de- 
testation of Austria, yet they did not seem to like 
talking politics, and that ground was soon aban- 
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doned. The Lombard gave us dreadful accounts Oi 
the cholera in the cities south of the Alps^ where 
manj factories were closed from the masters losing 
a large proportion of their men ; and the engineer^ 
warming with his own subject, showed himself a 
wonderful enthusiaat in raUways. 

Presently he insisted upon taking us out for a 
walk by moonlight up the valley, to see where the 
first ground had been broken for the new line. So 
we lighted cigars, and walked along the straight road 
towards Sion, he talking all the way about the 
nature and capabilities of the soil, and of a peculiar 
usage which the inhabitants have of fertilising it 
with an application of sand. After walking three 
miles, he turned off to the left of the main road, to 
show us the commencement of his hobby, the rail- 
road, the moon being bright enough for us to distin- 
guish the ground marked out, with the beginning of 
a low embankment. The construction of this line 
will be easy enough as far as Brieg ; but to take it 
over the Simplon with thirteen kilometres of tunnels 
through the rock, will be indeed a work of diffi- 
culty. 

He seemed full of confidence, however, and told 
us an amusing story of how he had astonished the 
young king of Portugal, who happened to be cross- 
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ing the Simplon just as my friend was engaged in 
making observations on the pass. His Majesty, 
whom he persisted in calling " ce petit gamin," had 
alighted from his carriage, and asked what he was 
doing, upon which the unblushing Pole replied that 
he was engaged in the construction of a railway 
from Lisbon to Calcutta I He proceeded to justify 
his extravagance by explaining to us a system of 
railroads, by which he c^dculated that all the capitals 
of Europe would be easily connected directly with 
the cities of the East. Upon our expressing some 
doubts of its realisation, he broke out into a rhapso* 
dical description of a sort of coming millennium of 
chemins de fer^ adding, ^^ Mais, ma foi, messieurs, 
nous aliens faire un chemin de fer jusqu'fl Paradis, 
Gt quand le vieux diable voudra voyager par le 
conyoi, TArchange Michel, avec le glaive dans sa 
main, le chassera hors de la station I " After this 
outburst he stopped, partly to enjoy a good laugh at 
his own idea, and partly for want of breath, after 
which he went on more quietly, and after a very 
pleasant evening we arrived at the hotel, not much 
before eleven at night. 

The first noise I heard in the morning was caused 
by the Lombard and his goods being packed upon a 
nmle, and starting on the way to Chamonix : for. 
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like nearly all foreigners, he had a most complete 
horror of walking far. I had only to walk to Sion over 
eighteen or twenty miles of flat road, and therefore 
was in no hurry to start. At last I set off upon the 
first stage of nine miles, which is as straight as a 
mathematical line, on a dead level, with the certainty 
of Martigny church at one end, and a large white 
building in Biddes at the other end, being visible 
throughout the whole way. My only object was to 
reverse their apparent distances, and, as I left mile 
after mile behind me, the church looked smaller and 
Biddes became more distinct. The heat was tre- 
mendous ; the ground was covered with grasshoppers, 
of all sorts and colours, leaping about in every 
direction and knocking their heads together in mid- 
air; the very frogs, in spite of their cold internal 
arrangements, were evidently in the condition of 
the ** perspiring " member of their species immor- 
talised by an ode in ** Pickwick," and made desperate 
leaps into the ditches as, one by one, they found the 
land unbearable. The only creature apparently 
at all comfortable was a man engaged in cutting 
rushes, up to his middle in a swamp, who laughed 
when I congratulated him on his situation. 

At length I came to the end of the most detest- 
able piece of road I have ever been foolish enough 
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to wmlk OTcr^ and tamed into the dirty little inn at 
Kiddes to get some shade and refreshment. Some 
peasants were doing the same; everything was of 
the roughest : but I sat down at a table with three 
men, who had guns and dc^ by their side, and 
powder-flasks on a bench. We saluted one another, 
and I soon found that they were Lombards who 
had crossed the mountiuns on a shooting excursion. 
Their dogs consisted of a tolerably good-looking 
pointer and a half-bred setter, the bleeding head of 
the latter looking uncommonly as if he had been 
shot by mistake. 

The owner of the pointer had been in England at 
the Great Exhibition, and was highly delighted 
when, upon being appealed to, I declared that the 
dog was, indeed, a veritable pointer, such as we have 
in England. I asked what sport they had had, 
upon which one of them produced two small birds 
wrapped up in the leaf of a cabbage, attributing 
their want of success to the heat of the day. Pre- 
sently something was said about politics, and, upon 
my expressing an opinion in favour of Italian inde- 
pendence, they all rose together, and insisted, with 
the greatest enthusiasm, on drinking my health in 
another bottle of wine. We then parted as the best 
possible friends, and they went forth into the fields 
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in hopes of better sport, while I continued my way 
to Sion, where I arrived just in time to escape 
drenching from a sudden thunder-shower. 

At the Hdtel de la Poste, I found the most 
obliging landlord I have ever met with on the Con- 
tinent; he seemed really devoted to studying my 
convenience, and charged less than I have anywhere 
paid, except in the remotest villages. I told him 
that I wished to cross the Bawyl pass to Lenk in 
the Simmenthal, and he promised that he would try 
and find a guide for me, adding, however, that it 
would not be very easy, as the pass was not much 
frequented. In the course of the evening, he said he 
had not found anyone who knew the whole of the 
pass, but introduced to me a little man whose 
regular business is carrying letters and messages; 
and who offered to take me to the village of Ayent, 
about two hours' walk, where he knew of a man 
who would take me over the RawyL By all ac- 
counts, it was likely to be a long day*s work, and 
arrangements were made for an early start. I did 
not, however, get breakfast till six o'clock, and we 
did not move fairly off until half an hour later. 

The landlord had packed up a small bundle of 
cold meat and bread, with a bottle of good wine, as 
there was ^ot the slightest chance of our finding 
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nnything fit to eat till late in the evening. Martin^ 
my little guide, carried this, and I took my own 
knapBack. The rain of the last night had made the 
fields, lanes, and orchards exceedingly dirty; but 
Martin knew all the short cuts, and lightened the 
way by continual gossip about the surrounding 
lands, houses, and mountains, the difficulties of 
life in general, and the many sorrows of himself, 
a ^'pauvre gar9on,"in particular. He was a whining 
old fellow, with nothing serious to complain of^ that 
I could discover, and I was not sorry to arrive at 
Ayent, where I was to find my mountain-guide. 
This village b to the north-east of Sion, and, I 
should think, rather more than 1500 feet above 
it : its situation, among fine wood, is charming, and 
commands an extensive view of the Rhone valley 
and the dark mountains beyond. We arrived there 
at nine, the extreme heaviness of the ground having 
kept us rather longer than we expected. Up to 
this point there had been considerable doubt whether 
the clouds would permit me to cross the mountains; 
and Martin, whose mind was of the nervous order, 
kept shaking his head in a very alarming manner ; 
but as we approached the village, I began to see 
a warm light spreading far and wide in the south, 
and peak after peak of the snowy mountains in that 
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direction stood out in clear sunshine : the light drew 
nearer and nearer to us, and before long the woods 
of the mountain side, that sloped from our feet to- 
wards the valley of the Rhone, were glowing with 
warmth, as the last of the mist curled away in thin 
white wreaths. This gradual unfolding of the scene 
around us and below would alone have rewarded me 
for the dirty walk from Sion ; but the victorious 
progress of sunshine seemed to promise that, though 
long clouds were still sailing across the mountains 
where the route of the Rawyl lay, the last signs of 
bad weather would disappear in another hour. 

We passed through the churchyard, reposing In 
the shade of a noble walnut tree, but disfigured 
with a huge and most revoltingly coloured cruci- 
fix, near which Martin took me into a neat white 
cottage, where he was received as an old friend by 
the good woman of the house. The husband soon 
appeared; a remarkably fine, tall, dark, Italian- 
looking man, of about forty years old. Both of 
them treated me with rather a dignified hauteur: 
he appeared to think he was doing me a favour by 
acting as my guide, and she by letting him do so. 
But in such an unfrequented village as Ayent, it is 
not uncommon to find a bold independence of cha- 
racter among the inhabitants, which along the more 
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beaten ways has faded beneath the constantly oor- 
rupting influence of the tourist's gold. My new 
guide offered to go with me to the further side of 
the summit of the pass, so as to return to Ayent 
the same day, for four francs, or to go on the 
whole way to Lenk for six francs. He did not 
seem to care whether or no he went at all ; but I was 
too glad of such an offer to allow it to pass, and the 
bargun was at once concluded. 

He kept me waiting a short time while he put on 
a suit of thick clothes, not being quite so hopeful 
as myself about the weather ; and then, after leaving I 
orders for the family arrangements in case of his 
being two days absent, he led the way towards the 
upper forests, while poor little Martin trudged back 
towards Sion. 

The taciturnity of my grim companion, and the 
utter coolness with which he ignored me entirely 
for about half an hour after starting, made me at 
first almost suspicious of him, and I began to cal- 
culate the chances of victory, if he should take it 
into his head to quarrel with me in the dreary 
solitudes of the Rawyl. It was, however, only a 
passing thought, of which I instantly felt ashamed, 
and after a time we began to understand each other 
a little better. I found that he was a carpenter by 
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trade5 a drum-major by profession^ and a guide ^^ par 
occasion" in his own neighbourhood. The Bawyl 
seemed rather a hobby with him; and he told me 
that he had himself carried up the poles which mark 
the route over the upper part of the pass. 

We ascended in a north-easterly direction, through 
a region of noble pine woods^ by a path which could 
scarcely have been found by a stranger^ and at last 
arrived at a spot where^ through the branches of the 
dark firs, we had an enchanting view of the far- 
distant mountains near Zicrmatt, rearing their white 
summits into the clear sky. The steady improve- 
ment of the weather made me feel sure of a suc- 
cessful day^ though my drum-major still looked 
suspiciously at the clouds, which obstinately hung 
about the pass. Presently^ turning to the left, we 
found ourselves on the edge of a vast amphitheatre 
in the mountains, closed on all sides except that by 
which we entered it, the lower part all clothed with 
a broad girdle of forest, the upper regions termi- 
nating in savage cliffs and precipices, which on our 
left rose from our feet to a vast height almost per- 
pendicularly. 

For a considerable distance the path had been cut 
out along the face of this, and was scarcely more than 
a foot wide, while a rushing stream often disputed 
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even this narrow way with us ; and In several places 
where the path was entirely monopolised by the 
water, we had to cross on a single pine-Btem, about 
eight inches broad, stretched across from one point of 
rock to another, with nothing else to keep us from 
falling into the deep chasm on the right ; and what 
with the fact of these bridges being very slippery 
from the spray, and of the stream rushing wildly 
past at the distance of only a few feet, we sometimes 
found it rather difficult for a few minutes to main- 
tain our precarious position. A little further, this 
path became even worse, for the narrowest and 
most slippery of beams would have been safer than 
the loose stones and sods of turf which had lately 
been used by some peasants to stop up deficiencies 
in the footway. 

The water continually rushing past made it only 
a question whether some of this rubbish would give 
way at the moment when we trusted our weight to 
it, or whether it would hold out a few hours longer : 
more than that was impossible; and the question 
became not only one of constant recurrence, but also 
of considerable importance, as the fall that must 
have followed a slip would have been most serious 
where the precipitous rocks descended for a great 
depth from close to our very feet. There is a better 
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path higher up, which can, I believe, be crossed by 
mules ; but the one we took would be rather a dis-» 
agreeable matter for unsteady heads or feet. 

The diflSculty was of course considerably owing 
to the heavy rain of the night before : we passed it 
safely, however, and turning to the right, round the 
head of the kind of bay I have mentioned, we began 
a pleasant ascent over turf, with the highest pines 
dispersed gracefully about it. 

This brought us out upon a higher plateau of 
rough wild country, intersected by a stream of spring 
water. At the further end was a wall-like mass 
of red rocks, surrounded with craggy peaks, like 
those which flank the parallel pass of the Gemmi ; 
and over these I knew the Eawyl route led, though 
they were to all appearance inaccessible. A very 
remarkable jet of water bursts with considerable 
volume out of the rocks on the left, and another at 
a distance of about half a mile to the right is still 
larger, and shoots right out of the face of a precipice 
from the extremity of its subterranean channel, so 
as to form a very singular and interesting cascade, 
widely differing from any that I have seen elsewhere. 

It was now one o'clock, and my guide proposed 
dining here, as we had the advantage of pure water, 
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and he expected the top of the pass to be too cold 
for resting. 

After this halt we ascended the lofty barrier of 
rocks in front by a twisting path carried up their 
surface, which brought us out on the last plateau, a 
huge wilderness of shale and sand brought down 
from the neighbouring summits, without a single 
trace of path or footstep to mark the passage of a 
human creature. Here it was that Latrobe was 
nearly lost ; and if bad weather came on, it would 
be difficult indeed for anyone not thoroughly ac-' 
quainted with the way to extricate himself. 

The. last cloud, however, disappeared just before 
we reached this, our highest point, and suddenly 
exchanged the distant view of the yast mountains in 
the south for the more immediate presence of the 
Weisshorn and Wildstrubel on our right, and the 
Wildhorn, or Montagne Bouge, as my guide called 
it, which, with its magnificent glacier, flanked all 
the left of our position. 

A bitter wind swept across this barren tract, and 
proved rather unpleasant, as we were heated with a 
long ascent : its effect was, however, counteracted 
by a little brandy, and we walked on for more than 
an hour without any greater change of level than a 
few undulations, with occasional beds of snow still 
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lying between them, though the pass is not 8000 
feet above the sea. Presently we descended rather 
a long slope of snow, and then, turning sharply to 
the left, round a shoulder of the mountain, in an 
instant the whole view was changed. 

Thousands of feet below us was extended the 
green smiling line of the lovely Simmenthal, and 
my guide pointed out a few shining white spots 
which formed the village of Ander Lenk, now only 
three hours' walk from where we stood. 

He was honest enough to say that I could not 
miss my way, and proposed therefore to return to 
his village instead of going on with me. We had 
by this time become excellent friends, and, as we 
parted with a cordial shake of the hands, he said he 
hoped that, if ever I returned to Ayent, I should be 
sure to inquire for the Drum-major. 
*' From this point the path winds down the black 
side of the mountain, very much like that of the 
Gemmi, but surrounded with still finer scenery. At 
one part of it a waterfall, which appeared almost as 
lofty as the Staubbach, leapt down from above in so 
perpendicular a direction, that on looking upwards 
it appeared to come straight out of the sky; and^ 
though the chief part of it falls into a cleft in the 
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rock^y it was impossible to run past without re- 
ceiving some of the lighter particles on my head. 
At the bottom of this path I came out upon some 
high pastures, and^ a little further on, passed the 
end of a spur on the right, which had separated roe 
from the proper head of the Ober Simmenthal. A 
magnificent cascade is very finely seen from near 
here, after which the whole of the yalley above 
Oberried comes into sight ; and then, if not before, I 
was convinced of the superiority of the Bawyl route 
as compared with the Gemmi. 

The lofty snow-crowned Wildstrubel fills up all 
the head of the valley with striking grandeur, and 
from its gleaming side the Razli glacier spreads 
itself, pouring forth a succession of cascades, which 
leap down in white flashing streaks over* the dark 
walls of rock. Full of a perfect sense of enjoyment, 
I walked through miles of this lovely valley, passing 
over rich meadows where the people were haymaking 
or paying an evening visit to their cattle. 

Every variety of light and colour, from the emerald 
fields and dark pine forests to the snowy summit of 
the mountain, surrounded me in all the soft lustre 
of a summer evening. At about seven I walked into 
Ander Lenk, just as the white crest of the Wildstru- 
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bel concentrated upon itself the light which had been 
enjoyed in the now darkening valley, and shone like 
a vast ruby set in the dark blue of the sky. A few 
moments afterwards the last red tinge was gone, and 
the full moon, rising over the snowy edge, poured its 
lustre into the recesses of the valley. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The Ober Simmenthal. — A hospitable Landlord. — The Sieben 
Brunnen. — The Razli Glacier. — Long Walk down the 
Valley. — Boltigen. — Erlenbach. — An importunate Voi- 
turier. — A Race into Thun. — Farewell Sunset on the Ober- 
land Mountains. 

The village of Ander Lenk was a picture of neat- 
ness ; but, from the curiosity with which the inha- 
bitants looked at me as I walked up to the inn, I 
concluded that very few strangers come here to 
admire it. The fact is, that tliough thousands pass 
every summer through the Lower Simmenthal by 
the great highway from Thun to Geneva, and at 
Zweisimmen are only two hours from Lenk, yet the 
vast majority of them never think of leaving the 
most beaten routes, and so lose in this instance one 
of the most charming spots in all Switzerland. 

A great many people might not unreasonably 
object to the difficulty of the twelve hours' journey 
across the Kawyl, but I cannot recommend them too 
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strongly to leave their baggage at Zw'eisimmen, and 
take a carriage for the day to Ander Lenk, whence 
they can explore the head of the upper valley, and 
return in the evening. 

I was the only visitor at the inn, and was received 
by the simple landlord with the greatest possible 
attention. He showed me into a bedroom hung 
with the whitest of furniture, and ornamented with 
most eccentric pictures of the Saints, where he left 
me to enjoy the view from the window, while supper 
was being prepared. I was still lost in admiration 
of the moon-lit scene when the old fellow returned, 
and in a rough kindly way said, I must come dowa 
and eat. His wife had made a capital plain supper^ 
but in spite even of the best intentions I found it 
very difficult to eat enough to satisfy my host, who 
insisted on stuffing me. 

When the feast was over, I invited him to come 
and smoke a pipe with me at the window, and I sat 
watching the stars come out one by one, and listening 
to all his enthusiastic descriptions of the beauties of 
his own valley, and the wonders of the Wildstrubel, 
until quite late enough at night for a man who had 
been stirring at five in the morning. I went to bed 
by the light of the moon, which so completely filled 
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the room, that I was obliged to draw the curtains 
close before I could sleep. 

My mind was made up to spend the next day in 
the valley, and early in the morning I found the host 
with breakfast ready, after which he volunteered to 
escort me as far as Oberried, near which he had 
some business to attend to. We walked together 
for several miles between meadows, all sparkling 
with the heavy dew which, after one fine day, be- 
tokens another, by the side of a pretty stream, whose 
banks were in many places overhung with berbeny 
bushes laden with their crimson festoons of fruit. 

At Oberried, I insisted upon my companion going 
no farther, as I knew he had other occupation, so I 
walked on by myself till I met a merry-looking 
little man with a scythe on his shoulder, who ac- 
costed me in pretty good French. I found he was 
ready to leave his work in the hayfields, and show 
me the way to the Sieben Brunnen, or any other 
point in the neighbourhood, for anything I might 
please to give him. I waited a little while he went 
to put up his scythe, and sat down to sketch a 
chalet, but was soon surrounded by an inquisitive 
group of peasants'. First came a fine tall man who 
left his work, and sat down by my side with a very 
free-and-easy air, accompanied by two little children : 
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these were soon sent off to a field to fetch the 
mother^ who, I suppose, was not to be deprived of 
an opportunity of indulging her curiosity : with her 
came three or four more haymakers, who had all 
fiome question to ask me with respect to my occupa- 
tion and intentions. Simple, kind-hearted creatures, 
they all seemed to be, and when my guide rejoined 
me, I was endeavouring to answer questions about 
England and the other side of the Kawyl, about 
both of which they were equally in the dark. 

My new guide started off with me, after all the 
party had insisted on shaking my hand. We fol- 
lowed the course of the stream up towards its head, 
under the Kazli glacier, and found it tumbling and 
bounding along in a most lively manner, sometimes 
rushing through a deep gorge, and wasting its fury 
upon rocks and stems of dead pines, and then turn- 
ing the machinery of a saw-mill, obedient to the 
skill and energy of man. At last, however, we 
were led into an impenetrable mass of underwood on 
its right bank ; and, being thus compelled to change 
our line of march, we moved off a little to the left, 
and ascending by a remarkably pretty path through 
woods, we arrived on a kind of plateau of high 
pasture, furnished with a cheese-chdlet, a little be- 
yond which we found ourselves on the edge of the 
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stream, just where it is reunited after passing the 
Sieben Brunnen. 

They are thus called the Seven Fountains, be- 
cause until lately they distinctly conusted of that 
number, though they have since become more con- 
fused. The water, which is produced from the 
meltings of the Bazli glacier and part of the 
AVildstrubel snows, after descending the rocks for 
a great depth, crosses for a short distance over 
some comparatively level ground, just above the 
Seven Fountains, whence it issues from under the 
shade of trees and bushes in a great number of 
elegant jets, kept apart by the intervening piles 
of rock, and dashing down over a rough wall of 
about forty feet high, again unites into the stream 
which flows towards Oberried. 

In ordinary weather the body of water is not 
large, but the principal attraction of the spot lies 
in its charming situation, and the singular manner 
in which so many delicate streams rush out from 
among the roots of trees, which conceal their pre- 
vious course, and, leaping out of the cool shade, 
dash down towards the valley. 

I took a hasty sketch of their position, but a 
cold wind, brouglit down with the falls, prevented 
our making a long stay close to them, heated as 
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we were with the walk up from Oberried. We 
moved off to the chdlet^ which had been passed 
previously, and were invited by the owner to walk 
in and have something to eat : the place was rough 
in the extreme, but we had some capital cheese 
and milk, after which the good woman of the 
house insisted on our taking a pinch of her snuff. 
In exchange for this attention I gave her lord a 
little of my Sardinian tobacco, which he pronounced 
to be " sehr stark," or very strong, though he 
seemed to enjoy it most completely. Leaving their 
hut, we found a way to scramble up a considerable 
distance on the right, whence we had a better 
view of the glacier; and by this route, if we had 
started early, and devoted a day to it, we could 
have arrived at the upper part of the Wildstrubel 
and its glacier; a most interesting expedition it 
would have been, but I was obliged to abandon it 
for the present, as I had no more days to spare. 

After a delightful ramble we again reached the 
valley at Oberried, where I left my companion 
greatly delighted with a present of two francs and 
a half. On arriving at the Ander Lenk inn, I 
found my old friend the landlord highly interested 
in, and delighted by, the success of my excursion ; 
and his enthusiasm passed all bounds when I told 
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him, with all sincerity, that I had not known what 
Switzerland was till I had seen the SimmenthaL 

Some routes are dull in themselves; and far 
more, though exquisitely beautiful, are too hack- 
neyed for the inhabitants to escape corruption; 
but in the line of this ** happy valley ** from Zwei- 
simmen to the Bawyl, there is a rare combination 
of beautiful and varied scenery, with a complete 
simplicity of rural manners. 

The sunset and moonrise were as perfect as on 
the evening of my arrival; but a slight frost in 
the morning gave the haymakers a palpable hint 
that the productive season was drawing to a close. 
I felt thoroughly sorry to part with my friend the 
landlord, and could hardly bring myself to ask 
for my bill. When I did so, he produced a slate, 
and setting down all the items very slowly, in 
figures at least an inch long, he made out a total 
of only nine francs and a half, though I had been 
two nights in the house, and had been feasted 
with the greatest liberality. I had intended crossing 
by the Grimmi pass, and descending by the Diem- 
tigen Thai to Erlenbach, but he would not listen to 
such a proposal. " Non, non," he repeated, with 
most energetic warmth, ^' vous ne passerez pas par 
ces montagnes la ; " and, declaring that route to 
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be dull and uninteresting, he amused me by almost 
insisting on my going by Zwcisimmen and Boltigen 
down the lower valley^ adding, that I could walk 
the whole way to Thun in nine hours, which last 
statement I was afterwards led by experience to 
think he would not have made, had he ever per- 
formed the distance himself on foot, as the Swiss 
very seldom walk more than a league in the hour. 

At eight o'clock on a cloudless morning, with the 
fresh due glittering on the grass and hanging on the 
red berberries, I started down the valley at a quick 
pace, stopping now and then to look back at the 
glories of the Wildhorn and Wildstrubel till a bend 
in the road hid them from my view. In four hours 
I arrived at Boltigen, a pretty village close to the 
commencement of a very singular range of conical 
mountains, which extend nearly to the shores of the 
lake of Thun, the rocky peaks of which, rising out 
of dark forests, are so similar that it is difficult to 
know one of them from another. 

Here I intended to stay only an hour for dinner ; 
but, falling in with a member of my old college, I 
was induced to stay nearly double that time, chatting 
over Trinity days. 

At last I started again as fast as I could, for I 
knew that there was a long walk before me. A 
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return vmturier was very anxious to take mc to 
Thun ; but I had no wish to spoil the enjoyment of 
walking through this beautiful valley, and I went 
on, with the river rushing down on my right among 
woods and villages, surrounded by orchards and 
gardens, where pears were being shaken from the 
trees with long sticks, as though they were walnuts* 

The neat shining village of Erienbach, with its 
pretty spire, made me think of Latrobe, who passed 
many months there, and describes it with the truest 
affection. Nearly opposite to this there is a fine 
view of the opening to the Diemtigen Thai; and 
now for many a mile the giant pyramid of the green 
Niesen was full in front of me, concealing the view 
of the great Oberland mountains. More than three 
hours after I left Boltigen, my friend the voiturier 
overtook me, and again urged me to ride with him ; 
but I kept to my purpose, assuring him that I should 
be at Thun in an hour and a half: he shook his head 
derisively, adding that he could hardly do it in that 
time with his horses and an empty carriage. 

Lower down, the richly wooded hills press so 
closely on the river that is difficult to imagine where 
the road can be carried ; however, it passes under the 
shade of thick overhanging firs and beeches, soon 
after leaving which, I cleared the shoulder of the 
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Niesen, and, rushing forward in eager expectation, 
in a moment I saw the whole range of well-known 
peaks from the Wetterhorn to the Jungfrau I 

I was just in time to see eyery summit radiant 
with the full rosy flush of the departing sun. Never 
have I seen a more glorious sight, and thankful 
indeed I felt that, by changing my plans, I had been 
permitted once more to behold the giants of the 
Oberland. 

A few minutes kter the Blumlis Alp was added 
to the view, and being further to the west, it re« 
tained its colour a little longer than the others. 
Hastening on again, I rather surprised my vaiturier 
friend by overtaking him at a roadside inn where he 
was drinking ; and as darkness came on I quickened 
my pace, so that I arrived at Thun only five minutes 
after him, having walked nearly twenty-four miles, 
without stopping, in scarcely more than five hours* 
The whole distance from Lenk is rather more than 
thirteen leagues, and, though it had not occupied 
more than nine hours, exclusive of the stay at 
Boltigen, I had only accomplished it by dint of a 
pace which could hardly have been anticipated by 
my kind old landlord when he guessed at the time 
which would be required. 

After getting rid of my thick shoes, and enjoying 
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a capital supper, I lounged about the gardens of the 
BelleTue, and saw the moon perfectly reflected on 
the calm bosom of the lake at my feet, and illu- 
minating the picturesque turrets of the old town. I 
thought of the varied pleasures of the last two 
months, and that last splendid sunset on the moun* 
tains, which was a worthy and fitting finale for a 
delightful tour* I had agun traversed the length 
and breadth of the land of beauty and of freedom, 
and seen its enchanting features in every varied cir- 
cumstance of storm and sunshine. I had lounged in 
fertile valleys, and looked down from lofty summits 
on the glistening world of eternal snows : free as air, 
I had revelled in a liberty incomprehensible to those 
who have not made trial of it ; and with a feeling of 
profound regret, I looked forward to the prospect of 
foggy winter in London. 

. Nothing now remained but a walk into Berne, 
with the Blumlis Alp smiling a farewell behind me, 
and a pleasant journey in the diligence to Basle ; 
the busy city and the whirling Rhine told the tale 
of commerce and activity; and so, adieu to the 
mountains I 
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Choice of a Route. — Pleasures of a Second Visit. — The 
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Land of Freedom. — Alpine Scenery in general. — To say 
he « did it." 

In preparing for a first journey to Switzerland and 
the Alps of Savoy, it is of course of the greatest im- 
portance to decide upon the best route for seeing the 
country to advantage ; and with this view I think it 
is to be recommended that the round of its beauties 
be made in such a way as to enable the traveller to 
see them in a gradually increasing scale. " Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est " has long been an admitted 
axiom, but it is something of a disappointment to find> 
after seeing the grandest features first, that the re- 
mainder of the ^^ unknown" is not so "magnificent" 
as that which has been seen already visited. 

The facilities for reaching the lake of Geneva and 
the glories of Mont Blanc in two or three days from 

V 
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Lfondon^ tempt too many to start poet haste for Cha- 
moniz before seeing the beautiful but less magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Oberland. I am induced to think, 
after several summers* experience of the country, that 
it is a great advantage to enter it from the north, 
either by Basle or Schaffhausen, and of these the 
latter is probably preferable. Either of them, how- 
ever admits of a great variety of ways for exploring 
the Oberland, according to the strength and in- 
clination of the traveller. 

All this forms excellent preparation for the much 
greater sublimity of Monte Bosa and Mont Blanc : 
the southern districts of Saas and Zermatt, or 
Chamonix, may be reached by several highly inte- 
resting passes, some of which I have attempted to 
describe in these pages ; but it should be borne in 
mind, in determining which of these two regions is 
to have the priority, that the high elevation of the 
mountain home on the Biffelberg, requires, if possible, 
the earlier part of the season ; whilst, in the more 
uncertain weather of September, there are far more 
easily accessible places to be seen in the neighbour* 
hood of Chamonix ; and if the worst comes to the 
worst, if the fine weather breaks up entirely, there 
18 at all events a means of safe and speedy retreat to 
Geneva by the high road from the latter point. 
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Setting aside, therefore, all attempts to compare 
the claims of two classes of scenery, which, although 
very different, are perhaps equally magnificent, it 
would seem desirable, upon general grounds, to visit 
the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa, and, if possible, 
complete the tour of it, before setting out for the St. 
Bernard and the tour of Mont Blanc 

Having thus obtained a general idea of the country, 
the traveller will afterwards find his greatest delight 
in revisiting it, and devoting his time and attention 
to more carefully examining particular districts. The 
scale of Alpine scenery is so vast that it is scarcely 
possible to comprehend its grandeur and variety at a 
first observation; the eye cannot take in, and the 
memory cannot retain, more than a part of the sur- 
rounding objects; and upon repetition of the visit, 
they are found to be far more admirable than was at 
first imagined. 

No small pleasure, too, is it to know that, after a 
considerable acquaintance with the country, there is 
scarcely a valley which you have once traversed, 
where yon may not find some former guide or 
acquaintance among the inhabitants, ready to wel- 
come you again to their neighbourhood with a 
hearty and sincere shake of the hand. 

The land is ** all before you, where to choose," and 

u 2 
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80 are the methods of traTelliog in it. There are three 
distinct modes of visiting Switzerland^ to be respec- 
tively adopted according to the energy^ powers, and 
ambition of the traveller. Those who either cannot, 
or will not, either walk or ride on horseback, may yet 
see a great deal without touching either a saddle or 
a pair of hob-nailed shoes ; the next variety is for 
those who are willing to take a horse or mule, by 
means of which they may cross a great number of 
mountain passes, and ascend many fine points of 
observation ; but the trackless plains of snow, the 
wonders of the glacier-world, and the awful crests 
of the High Alps, are reserved as the exclusive 
privilege of the pedestrian. 

To the latter class more especially this volume 
is addressed : and to those whose aspirations are 
already directed to the high mountains, or who may 
possibly be animated by these pages to their explora- 
tion, I hope that I may take the liberty of offering 
a few words of advice. 

First and foremost, the pedestrian must, of course, 
take care of his feet : the whole pleasure of a 
summer is often spoiled by severe blisters being 
raised at the first start, which, after entirely pre- 
venting walking for a week, leave the victim in a 
half-crippled state for some time longer. Tlic best 
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precaution against this vexation is to have the shoes 
or boots neither too tight nor too loose, with soles 
nearly half an inch thick, and broader than the upper 
leather, to protect the feet from innumerable rocks 
and stony places. The socks should be of the best 
wool, for two reasons ; they are the least likely to rub 
the feet, and, even though wet through all day, they 
present no kind of discomfort. If shoes are worn, a 
pair of strong gaiters should always be carried in the 
knapsack for service in the soft snows ; and though 
gloves may be safely rejected as a vanity for twelve 
hours out of thirteen, a thick strong pair will occa- 
sionally be found almost invaluable in a scramble 
over high ice-covered rocks. Many recommend the 
use of spikes, to screw into the shoes when travel- 
ling over ice ; and, as I have heard of their great 
utility from those who are well entitled to give an 
opinion, I can have no doubt of it ; though, for my 
own part, I have always found a double row of 
large-headed nails round the whole edge of the 
shoes, with a few stragglers in the middle, sufficient 
for all purposes, and possessing the advantage of 
being always ready ; and there are very few villages, 
even among the mountains, where deficiencies in 
their '^ serried ranks '^ cannot be made good in a 
quai*ter of an hour. 

u s 
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The knapsack should be as light and comfortable 
as possible, consistent with its holding all absolute 
necessaries ; and I think that those made of water- 
proof hj Edmiston answer all the requisite con- 
ditions better than any others that I have seen. It 
is very commonly remarked, '^ Oh^ but you can buy 
one for half the money at Basle or Zurich I " This is 
perfectly true, but I fancy that few who have tried 
the stiff machines of the country will hesitate in 
preferring the English manufactured article. 

The most necessary item in its contents is un- 
doubtedly a spare piur of thin trowsers, the want of 
which often involves the ignoble necessity of retreat- 
ing to bed after a wet day's walk. Add to this an 
extra flannel shirt, with a few collars for full dres3, 
a pair of patent leather Albert slippers to do duty as 
evening boots, a few brushes and other small miscel- 
lanies of the toilet, with gaiters, and a few pairs of 
socks, and handkerchiefs, and you have all that you 
can really want, in a small space, and not weighing 
more than a few pounds. A blue or green veil, to be 
worn in long days on the snow, should not be for- 
gotten ; and, in case no more important instruments 
are taken, a pocket-compass and a small thermometer 
will be found useful and valuable companions. 

The best alpenstocks are to be found in the 
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neighbourhood of the Bigi^ where thej are made of 
a light but cloee-gnuned wood, which is infinitely 
stronger than, and superior to, the more ordinary 
fir ; andj as a life may be almost imperilled in some 
places by their breaking, their selection becomes 
a matter of oonsiderable importance. 

I need scarcely add that, for all difficult expedi- 
tions among the high mountains, it is of the greatest 
consequence to choose good guides. An amateur must 
have the experience of many summers before he 
should yenture on the upper snows, relying only on 
hb own and his friend's resources. No doubt, he 
might often return successfully ; but, in the event of 
very bad weather, which often comes on suddenly, 
he would sorely feel the want of skilful guides, 
who seem to have a peculiar instinct for enabling 
them to overcome, or get out of, grave difficulties 
among the mountains. Bad guides are often worse 
than none; but it is generally possible to hear of 
good ones. At Chamonix, as I have said before, the 
vexatious rigUment prevents all power of selection, 
unless, by a little bribery, an unknown guide can 
be induced to change his tarn with one of acknow* 
lodged reputation. 

But when all precautions have been taken, it will 
still be found that the power of enduring continued 

U 4 
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exertion without suffering fatigue is the principal 
qualification for thorough enjoyment among the 
mountains. The most beautiful walk possible will 
become a ^bore'' when the limbs are weary; and 
the most charming yiew will scarcely compensate for 
the thorough depression of spirits brought on by too 
great a tension of the bodily powers. Except in the 
case of those who are constantly accustomed to 
actlye exercise, or have gone through some gradual 
preparatory training in minor expeditionsj it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the lofty snows of Mont Blanc, 
or the dizzy crest of Monte Rosa, can be reached 
without considerable fatigue, or even suffering. 

Though there is no doubt that some dbcomfort 
has been felt occasionally on the highest mountains 
by those who have not been without practice and 
experience, yet I think we may fairly account for 
many marvellous tales of misery endured by various 
persons, whilst ascending, or being dragged up, 
Mont Blanc, and even less lofty eminences, by sup- 
posing that all their powers of mind and body 
must have been deteriorated by excessive fatigue, 
perhaps not altogether without the aid of nervous- 
ness, incurred in attempting an expedition for which 
they were not, at all events at that time, entirely 
qualified. 
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How fearful some of these stories are I One man 
loses the power of eating, another can no longer 
smoke ; the legs of one, and the head of anotherj 
refuse to perform their proper office, while a third is 
only brought to his senses by repeated applications 
of brandy or £au de Cologne, if he is fortunate 
enough to possess any. Some bleed at the nose, 
mouth, and ears ; some can only breathe by lying on 
their faces, after every three or four steps; and 
others express their firm conviction, that, if a pistol 
were fired off close to their ears, they would scarcely 
be able to hear it. One gentleman has gone so far 
as to assert that the rarefaction of the air causes 
a relaxation of the ligaments of the knee and hip- 
joints, and thereby accounts for his being no longer 
able to use his legs. Surely some of these symp- 
toms may be attributed to the effect of what is 
popularly called " bad wind,*' and others to that of 
extreme exhaustion ; for it is a somewhat singular 
circumstance, that none of these gentlemen whose 
sufferings I have read of appear to have felt the 
slightest inconvenience yrowi the very moment of their 
beginning to descend; though, if their discomforts 
proceeded solely from rarefaction of the air, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that a few yards of descent 
would remedy the difficulty. 
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Ab far as my own experience goes^ and that of 
several of mj more immediate friends, I can have 
not the least hesitation in saying that we have 
always found the processes of eating, drinking, and 
smoking go on with complete satisfaction on the 
highest peaks that we have attained ; and even on 
the summit of Monte Bosa, at more than 15,000 
feet above the sea, our only regret was that we could 
not spend a whole day there instead of an hour. 

I am aware that there is an opinion that a great 
difference must exist between the atmospheres of 
Mont Blanc and Monte Bosa; but this seems at 
variance with the fact that a select few have in the 
last two years ascended both these giants of the 
Alps without sustaining the least inconvenience 
upon either of thenu 

Surely, the truth must be, that of the many who 
have made the ascent of Mont Blanc, some at least 
must have been more or less unequal to the task, 
which is undeniably severe, and relied upon the 
strength of their party and the number of their 
guides for carrying them through difficulties which 
can only be overcome with satbfaction by the in- 
dividual powers of the climber. 

That which is properly called mountain-sickness 
is not at all peculiar to great elevations ; and I have 
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known instances of it, not only on the most insig- 
mficant cols in Switzerland, but also in the Scotch 
Highlands, and the mountains of Cumberland : in 
all the cases that I have been aware of, want offood^ 
combined with wet or cold, was the chief cause of 
the malady. Griddiness, with symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, is followed by an insuperable desire to lie down 
and sleep, however wet or miserable the mountain- 
side may be ; and if there were no one at hand to 
prevent this, the sleep would probably be that which 
knows no waking. At all times, and especially in 
doubtful weather, it is of the greatest consequence 
to eat as good a breakfast as can be got before start- 
ing for a day's walk in mountain regions; and a 
mere crust of bread in the pocket may do important 
service before the close of the expedition. 

Any one endowed with a fair share of strength 
and activity, as well as with a taste for the sublime 
and beautiful, will find the truest enjoyment and 
excitement among the wonders of the High Alps ; 
and many who little think themselves capable of 
much exertion may find a surprising accession of 
power created by the exhilarating effects of a moun- 
tain life. 

The exquisite sense of freedom, which seems to 
pervade the very air of Switzerland, adds no small 
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charm to everything relating to it No one who 
has roamed through its valleys or scaled its moun- 
tain-fastnesses, can fail to be impressed with the con- 
viction, that it is, indeed, the land of liberty : and 
no one who has revelled in its varied charms can be 
surprised at the determined resolution of its inha- 
tants that it shall remain so. They are free, because 
they have deserved freedom; and more than one 
oppressed '^ nationality,'' may with advantage take to 
heart the lesson declared by the difference of their 
fates. 

The general character of the charms of Swiss 
scenery bears witness to the truth of that old axiom 
of our copy-books, " Change delights, and variety 
is pleasing." Not only does the whole country form 
an extraordinary contrast to all that we have been 
accustomed to, even in the most picturesque parts of 
our own country, but the walk or ride of each day 
may bring the traveller through an ever-varying 
course of beauty. Seated imder the shade of a richly- 
clustered vine or wide-spreading walnut, with a 
bounding stream at his feet, he sees a long winding 
valley before him flanked by lofty hills and dark belts 
of wood, with its extremity terminated by some 
magnificent peak, like the Jungfrau or the Breithom, 
rising far into the heavens and forming a surpassingly 
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beautiful contrast between the clear white of its 
crown and the blue intensity of the sky. 

In his progress up the valley every turn in the 
path discloses some fresh mountain, some dazzling 
glacier far above the green woods, some new scene 
of enchantment : and, if his inclination carries him so 
far, he may in four or five hours stand on one of the 
lofty summits which he has been admiring from 
below, and look down upon the inverted prospect. 
A few hours more, and he may find himself in a total 
change of scene, perhaps even among the luxuriance 
of the sunny Italian land. 

Those whose fancy induces them to penetrate 
among the loftiest of the Alps, and to scale the dizzy 
precipices which were long considered the sacred 
home of the chamois, find in their adventures an 
exhilaration and delightful excitement which are 
inconceivable to those who have never done the 
same. Some remark quietly, ^^ Well, I hear that 
there has been another fool on the top of Mont 
Blanc I " or, imagining that he could only have been 
there for the sake of saying that he had ^^ done it," 
they refer him to Sheridan, who, when his son asked 
permission to go down into a coal-pit, avowedly for 
the mere pleasure of saying that he had been there, 
replied, " Well, then, why don't you say so ? " 
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Tlufly however, is, I imagine, the last idea likely to 
occur to a real lover of the mountains, an admirer 
of Nature in her grandest forms : he finds in his most 
diflScult excursions, not merely an exciting and ad- 
venturous sport, but the enjoyment of a new sensa- 
tion—that of being brought into immediate contact 
with the brilliant wonders of an imknown world. 
He must have a dull soul indeed if he does not 
return impressed with a sense of awful grandeur, 
which can never be forgotten, or adequately described. 
He must be less than a man, if he fails to derive some 
much higher gratification from his expedition than 
the mere pleasure of saying that he ^' did it." 
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wnifAitKg UPOH CERTAIN OBSERTATIONS WITH REOABD TO THB 
MATURE AND MOTION OF GLACIERS. 

The whole subject of glaciers has been treated in so able 
and eloquent a manner by Professor J. D. Forbes, of 
Edinburgh, that I should have been very unwilling to do 
more than refer all those who are interested in the 
question, to his ^' Travels in the Alps," for complete in- 
formation upon it, had not a lecture been delivered at the 
Bojal Institution, in the month of January last, by 
Professor Tyndall, who attempted to throw grave doubts 
upon the soundness of Professor Forbes' views. 

A paper of ** Observations upon Glaciers" was pre- 
sented to the Royal Society as the joint production of 
Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley ; and the Westminster 
Review for April, 1857, in an article which would appear 
to be inspired from the same source, supports the new 
opinions. 

Under these circumstances, it might be as well to 
examine what is the difference which has arisen, and 
what grounds there may be for it. 

X 
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In the first place, Professor Forbes* observations placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt the facts that glaciers 
move, and that the ice in the centre moves faster than 
that which is near the sides. It appears to be equally 
true that the ice which is near the surface moves faster 
than that which is near the bed of the glacier. These 
phenomena are precisely what we find in the motion of a 
river, where the upper and central parts of the water 
move more rapidly than those at the sides and bottom of 
the stream, being less influenced by friction. 

Many other properties of glaciers were established by 
his labours; but these are for the present sufficient to 
show the strength of the grounds which he had for draw- 
ing his analogy between the motion of a glacier and that of 
a river. After summing up the result of his observations, 
he deduces therefrom this theory : — " That a glacier is, in 
truth, a sluggish stream, moulding itself, notwithstanding 
the apparent hardness and fragility of the ice, over the 
inequalities of its bed and the irregularities of its con- 
fining banks, and retaining its coherence throughout, not- 
withstanding the numerous cracks by which its surface is 
fissured, in consequence of an inherent plasticity of its 
substance, which only becomes sensible under intense and 
long-continued pressure, producing a very slow motion." 

The Westminster reviewer acknowledges the great 
obligations due to Professor Forbes, and does not hesitate 
to adopt so much of his theory as relates to the motion of 
a glacier. He admits that "in fact, the glacier is a river 
of ice, and the neve is its source." He goes on to say, — 
" What is the crackling, and rushing, and groaning, one 
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hears all day upon a glacier ? It is the noise of the ice- 
torrent. What are the long lines of masses of rock, of 
all sizes, from mere splinters to huge blocks as big as a 
house, which one sees scattered along the flanks of the 
glacier, and ranged in the middle wherever two glaciers 
have joined into one? These are the sticks and straws 
which are being floated down by the ice-river." 

The reviewer admits the differential motion of the ice 
which I have alluded to ; he admits, also, the fact that a 
glacier ''fits itself into dilatations of its valley, and 
squeezes through narrow ravines;" ho admits, in short, 
all the river-like phenomena which Professor Forbes vin- 
dicates for a glacier ; but then he will no further go. 

" By a natural transition," he says, " Professor Forbes, 
having established that a glacier moves after the manner 
of a viscous body, supposes that therefore it is viscous ; 
that it is comparable to lava, to tar^ to semi-fluid plaster- 
of-Paris, and that it is for this reason that it flows down 
the inclined floor of its valley. But surely it is no very 
logical procedure to conclude, from the resemblance of 
two bodies in one particular, that they are therefore alike 
in all? Suppose we turn the argument another way, 
taking for the purpose a comparison frequently used by 
Professor Forbes himself. A glacier moves in the same 
way as the river Rhone flows, therefore it is a limpid 
fluid." 

It would, doubtless, be quite as reasonable to say, " The 
Bhone flows in the same way as a glacier moves, there- 
fore it is a VISCOUS fluid." But, in fact, the fallacy of the 

proposition consists in the improper use of the words, 

x2 
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" in the same way.** Does tbe writer mean the " same 
way" in all respects, and thereby include the same 
absolute velocity, for instance ? If he does, he merely 
seems to state the self-evident proposition, that, if two 
things are not in any respect different, therefore they are 
in all respects similar. If he does not nse the words in 
that sense, he draws an inference which probably neither 
Professor Forbes, nor anyone else would assent to. 

The next point to ascertain is, what are the precise 
grounds which induce Professor Tyndall and the reviewer 
to assert that Professor Forbes has drawn an illogical 
conclusion ? 

Setting aside minor points of detail, it seems that they 
take their stand upon the demonstrable fact that a piece 
of ice is brittle and cleaveable under the influence of 
pressure ; and, therefore, they assert that a glacier cannot 
be a viscous fluid. 

Now nobody was more aware of the brittleness and 
cleaveability of a piece of ice than Professor Forbes was 
when he stated his theory ; and no one has mentioned 
this property more clearly. Like Professor Tyndall, he 
considers that the blue bands or veins in the ice, generally 
perpendicular to the direction of greatest pressure, are 
caused by it ; but he does not consider that this fact is incon- 
sistent with the possibility of the mass of the glacier being 
what may properly be called a viscous, or imperfect fluid. 

Here, then, is the stumbling point ; and at this stage, 
therefore, it becomes necessary to define what an imper- 
fect or viscous fluid is ; what, in fact, are the limits of 
fluidity? 



Turning to the article on hydrostatics in the '' Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica," we find that Sir Ii-aac Newton 'd 
definition of a fluid is, that it is "a body yiehling to any 
force impressed, and which hath its parts very easily 
moved one among another." 

The same article says, '^ Sir L Newton liold all matter 
to be originally homogeneous, and tliat from the diflferent 
modification and texture of it alone, all bodies receive 
their various structure, composition, and form. In his 
definition of a fluid, he seems to imply that he thought 
fluids to be composed of primary solids ; and, in the 
beginning of his "Principia," he speaks of sand and 
powder as imperfect fluids." 

Now, with respect to a glacier, neither party appears 
to have any doubt that, if a vast number of points could 
be marked in a piano of the ice, perpendicular to the 
surface and to the direction of the glacier, and extending 
across its entire width, after an interval of more or less 
time, it would be found that the points nearest to the 
centre of the glacier had advanced further than those at 
the sides ; and it also appears to be generally admitted 
that the points near the surface of the glacier would be 
found to have advanced further than those in its lower por- 
tion. The evident result of this is, that what may be con- 
sidered as approximately ultimate particles of the glacier, 
do move among one another with different velocities. 

Without venturing to assert that this fact is in itself 
sufficient to bring a glacier into the category of imperfect 
fluids, it would nevertheless be well to consider somo 
simple illustrations of the possible limits of fluidity . 
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Suppose a cubic yard of iron to be placed on a gentle 
incline, rough enough to prevent its immediate descent. 
If great heat could be applied to this mass, there is no 
doubt it would be seen to elongate itself by degrees, then 
to melt, and finally to descend the incline in a state, tho 
fluidity of which it would be difficult to deny. Who will 
tell us at what stage of this operation rigidity ceases^ and 
fluidity begins? 

Again, — if, as Professor Forbes suggests, we take for 
example the case of mortar, or even road-scrapings, and 
suppose a quantity of such material to be poured upon 
the hollow of a sloping bank, the supply being maintained 
from above, we should have the leading phenomena of a 
glacier. If the preparation were so dry as to move with 
great difficulty, the similarity of motion would be more 
and more complete ; and if there were irregularities in 
the surface of the bank, the mass would exhibit fissures 
or crevices. 

A man watching the motion of this mass, and capable 
of comprehending the whole at a glance, would probably 
not hesitate to admit it to be a more or less imperfect 
fluid ; but if we can fancy some microscopic insect, en- 
dowed with reasoning powers, to be walking over it, and 
perhaps tumbling into one of the fissures, the atomy 
might say, ^^ I see nothing but a quantity of damp stones 
and rocks. This is clearly not a viscous fiuid, like the 
treacle in which I was once entangled." The man would 
consider the mass in its entirety : the observations of the 
insect would be confined to its ultimate particles. 

The interesting experiments which were exhibited at 
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the Boyal Institntion by Profvitsor Tjnf]all, to prove that 
portions of hard ice may be brokoii to pf>\vdfr by com- 
pression, and made to a<«sumc other forma by m<':iiis of 
the process of regelation, may ]K*rhiii)!« \n: not uii fairly 
considered as merely expr*riments iip«>ti the ultimate 
particles of a glacier, proving no more as tu the nature 
of the entire glacier than a demonstration of the rigiility 
of one of the ultimate particles of the mortar would 
prove its entire mass to be absolutely solid. 

The fact is shown to be established that the particles of 
the glacier do, in truth, move among one another with 
differential velocity: the more or less "easily," of the 
definition before referred to, must be a mere question of 
degree. Great duration of time, and great pressure of 
gravitation have to be taken into account ; and may it 
not fairly be considered that the individual motion of the 
particles of ice, whether by a process of disrupture and 
regelation, or otherwise, is a matter wholly underlying 
and subordinate to the main question of the nature and 
motion of a glacier ? 

If the fact that the particles composing a glacier move 
among one another with a continued differential motion, 
under the pressure of gravity and of the superincumbent 
mass of its upper regions, without any extraneous force, 
be not sufficient to bring such a mass under a truo 
definition of an imperfect fluid, will the objectors give us 
such a definition as will exclude it? If a glacier bo 
excluded from the list of fluids more or less imperfect, may 
we not, perhaps, hesitate to include among them such sub- 
stances as lava, tar, treacle, or even the Thames at low tide ? 
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Failing some such strict definition^ may it not fairly be 
assumed that a glacier, in the aggregate, exhibiting, as it 
has been proved to do, the general phenomena of a 
viscous or imperfect fluid, is in fact such a fluid, notwith- 
standing any prejudices to the contrary which may be 
caused by the brittleness of its parts ? 

At all events, without a clear definition of the ultimate 
limits of imperfect fluidity, it seems scarcely logical to 
attempt to show that Professor Forbes' theory is opposed 
to a true view of the question. 



THE END. 
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